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Che Basket of Sate. 


By SIDNEY PIOKERING. 
AvuTHOR oF ‘ Verity,’ ‘THE Key or PARADISE,’ ETC. 


Cuaptzr XX. 


. would not have been her mother’s daughter or 
Henry Carhew’s had she not inherited a strong love and 
appreciation of easy and luxurious conditions, and above all of 
beauty and fitness and artistic value, in things small and great. 

There was a time not so very remote, when some kind of beauty 
and originality formed part of the ordinary worker’s stock-in- 
trade, and was by him amicably combined with the most prosaic 
comfort and utility. The quite humble, or even the merely 
respectable, could possess them, in the shape of their furniture or 
the decoration of their earthenware. But work having ceased to 
mean the output of the worker’s whole gifts and individuality, 
beauty and originality have grown venal. Their possession 
implies wealth, spent at the bidding of a trained taste, or a 
trained instinct for profitable investments, and to many people 
the seamiest side of small means is a commonplace and almost 
inevitable ugliness. 

Luckily for Awdrey Carhew, who was perhaps morbidly sensitive 
to environment, though poverty might come to Ennistreven, 
commonplace ugliness could not. Also of late years it had been 
in her power to satisfy her natural instincts by the sight of beautiful 
places and beautiful things. On the other hand, Sir Simon Heron 
was quite right in supposing that to some extent she led a double 
life, her own and Theo’s. With Mrs. Cleland Foster she had 
stayed in cheap pensions abroad, and in the more expensive and far 
more dreary British boarding-house, had known most of the 
shifts and asperities inseparable from a good and even smart 
appearance, backed by inadequate means. She had learnt to 
dread the ugliness of which I have spoken, and to know how 
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seldom those who are not rich can escape its presence in one form 
or another, 

She disliked London, and this largely because it seemed to her 
that there, beauty for the rich and ugliness for the poor was 
more insolently and openly the rule than anywhere else. Nor 
could she disassociate it in her mind from furnished lodgings 
where nothing could be touched that did not impart a dinginess 
to the fingers, and the big fires which Theo loved were a cause of 
angry dispute when the weekly bill madeitsappearance. Even the 
extinction of the bill could not make life in a flat wholly a change 
for the better. There existed, she knew, another London, but it 
held no niche or corner that was hers, she had no claim at all upon 
it. Her evening at the Praeds would be an excursion into that 
London. According to Dick Gay her hosts were not rich, but no 
doubt they were the kind of people who look upon the ownership 
of a town house and a country house as equally a matter of course 
with the ownership of a cook and a kitchen-maid, and whose 
forbears held a recognised place in London society in the remote 
days when “Indian Proconsuls” were the nearest approach to 
exotic millionaires. 

She had never dressed with so much secret anxiety; dressing 
for her first ball, or even for her “first appearance on any 
stage” at St. Aurélian had been a joking matter compared to her 
preparations for Mrs. Praed’s little dinner. She wished to do 
credit to Jock Heron, who undoubtedly would fully appreciate 
her success or failure in that attempt, would know unhesitatingly 
if she were “ well turned out” or not. Therefore she searchingly 
contemplated her dress—an ivory and unsubstantial white, with 
a few sharp touches of black velvet—and was doubtful whether 
she would not accept Theo's offer to lend her sundry diamond 
brooches, though she finally decided to wear only one trinket, a 
topaz necklet, old and quaintly set. 

Theo seemed satisfied with the general effect, and she was a 
keen critic. 

Once the doors of the hansom had shut upon her and she had 
started, to the usual jingle of bells and “clip-clop” of the horse’s 
hoofs, on her long drive Chelsea-wards, her small anxieties lost their 
poignance, and were merged in a certain subdued excitement. 

The hansom drove briskly down Park Lane, that conspicuous 
witness to the British Islander’s love for his own way, regardless 
of architectural consequences. In old days Awdrey, a small 
country cousin, had been fond of choosing the house she would 
like to live in, One narrow much-balconied house had consequently 
a familiar aspect, and she recognised it in passing. 
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“Tt is just the house that would suit Theo,” she thought, and 
the childish fancy of Theo, with a house in Park Lane, led her to 
consider the widely different reality, Theo finding it hard to pay 
her bills in a flat in the Marylebone Road. She had not made 
mention of any money worries, and it was precisely this departure 
from her usual habit which disturbed Awdrey. For Theo was 
unmistakably a prey to care or anxiety of some kind. 

Dick Gay came suddenly before Awdrey’s mental vision. He 
had grown older-looking lately. Theo said he was working very 
hard at his profession. One thing was certain, she saw much less 
of him than usual. If only she would leave London! 

Awdrey looked back almost with regret to her own generous 
action, through which Mrs, Cleland Foster had obtained the means 
to furnish a flat and settle in London. She had only done harm, 
and yet how could she have acted otherwise? It was hard that 
her own great good fortune should have brought no luck to Theo, 
not even the use of a rather larger income. 

The cab drove past Hyde Park Corner, and turned down by 
St. George’s hospital. Theo continued to be Awdrey’s persistent 
preoccupation—Theo’s transparent effort at cheerfulness, the 
look on her face as she had said: “Good-bye, dear, and bonne 
chance!” She also had grown to look older lately. It never 
even occurred to Awdrey that her sister might be anxious on her 
account, or could regard the fact of her being asked to dine at 
the Praeds’ as a straw that showed which way the wind blew. 
According to her own view, Jock Heron liked her just as he must 
have liked scores of other girls, and wished his relations to show 
her some hospitality, because he himself had been kindly received 
at Ennistreven. 

She was very far from guessing, as she walked into the drawing- 
room of the house in Oadogan Place, that she was about to be 
appraised and judged of as the future “ Mrs. Jock Heron.” Her 
own first swift impression was a disappointment. This was her 
one chance of seeing Simon Heron, and Jock’s was the only 
familiar face. She did not even notice that Jock’s eyes expressed 
amused satisfaction. 

“I am very glad that you were able to come to us at such 
short notice, Miss Carhew,” said Mrs. Praed, in her kind cordial 
voice, She had naturally a manner full of what the French call 
bienveillance, a quality so difficult to express in English, and her 
first feeling with regard to Awdrey was primarily surprise, then 
distinct approval. 

“What could make Jock tell Angie that her hair was red?” 
she thought. “That is quite an exaggeration, it is just the 
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colour all the artists are so fond of painting nowadays, and she is 
certainly not dowdy. How like a man not to wish to praise one 
girl to another.” 

To her, her daughter seemed still a girl, she had changed so 
little since her marriage three years ago. 

Aloud, she said, in answer to Awdrey’s rejoinder that she had 
been very pleased to come: 

“And I want to introduce you to my daughter Mrs. Challis, 
but of course she is Jate. Angela is never punctual for any- 
thing. I only hope she has not forgotten all about my little 
dinner. Jock, you saw Angie this afternoon. She said she was 
coming ?” 

“T left her at half-past six, Aunt Mary, and she said she was 
going up to dress then. But I don’t suppose she did, as I met 
another fellow coming up the stairs as I went down. But it’s 
only just a quarter to eight, and there’s Simon still to come.” 

Even as he spoke, the door was flung wide, and the manservant 
announced: “ Mr. and Mrs. Challis, and Sir Simon Heron.” 

Angela came rustling in, a lovely radiant vision, wearing a 
pale, shimmering eau-de-nil gown, and diamond stars in her corn- 
coloured hair, which was wound in an abundant mass of coils 
round her graceful head. 

“Not late, am I?” she cried in a rather high-pitched, but 
distinctly pleasant voice. ‘Seen you before to-day, mother, and 
you too, Jock.” 

She shook hands with Robert Fownes, and swept the room 
with the comprehensive glance of her big, blue, audacious eyes, 
till it rested on Awdrey. Awdrey was looking at her, with quite 
undisguised interest and admiration. Their eyes met. 

“How d’you do, Miss Carhew,” said Mrs. Challis, hardly waiting 
to be introduced, and having flashed at her one look of critical 
appraisement, moved aside to make room for Simon Heron. 

“Tam extremely glad you were able to come to-night,” said 
Sir Simon a little formally as he shook hands with Awdrey. 

“T wanted to come. It was very kind of them to ask me.” 

“Jock is particularly anxious you should know his aunt and 
cousin.” 

He looked at her keenly as he spoke, but Awdrey showed no 
signs of any undue self-consciousness. Her brown eyes were 
dark with pleasurable excitement, her pale cheeks had their wild 
rose tint, her dimples showed faintly. She was frankly enjoying 
herself in a new attractive atmosphere, with that feeling so 
exhilarating in youth, so quickly lost in the dullness of middle 
age, of the divin imprévu, She did not quite know why she war 
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there, or to what end. It merely seemed to be for the enjoyment 
of the moment, 

Sir Simon’s eyes appraised her looks in quite a different way 
from Angela Challis. The latter had said to herself: 

“She is not bad-looking after all, and that’s quite a pretty 
frock.” 

Simon, who had never seen her in evening dress before, since 
that one glimpse long ago at St. Aurélian, was struck by the 
enhanced charm it gave her. He liked the effect of the black 
velvet against the white of her dress and the warmer white of her 
softly-modelled bare throat and arms. 

“Not too décolletée, thank goodness,” he thought. “How 
Angela Challis stays in her frock at all is a miracle ; luckily she 
has not yet developed her mother’s figure,” with a glance at 
Mrs. Praed’s fine proportions. 

Then dinner was announced. Jock came across the room to 
give his arm to Awdrey, and Simon, having taken in his hostess, 
found himself seated at the oval dinner table, with Angela on 
his left. It was a table quite small enough for him to be able, 
in intervals of small talk with Mrs. Praed, to watch the young 
couple opposite him, and it struck him again that Awdrey was 
as simply and tranquilly self-possessed as if Jock had been the 
most ordinary acquaintance. They were talking and laughing 
together with evident pleasure, but on her side with none of that 
air of tacit understanding that he had expected. And he had 
long ago renounced his old theory of an Awdrey Carhew who was 
“a clever little actress.” 

Awdrey, in her turn, more than once found herself listening 
for the now familiar sound of Simon Heron’s voice, trying to 
catch what he was saying. His keen sombre face made an 
excellent contrast to Angela Challis’s blonde beauty. 

She noticed that Mrs. Challis bestowed more of her attention 
upon him than upon her rightful partner, and wondered if they 
were great friends. Had she known it, they were nothing of the 
kind. Angela Challis was perfectly aware that, but for Simon 
Heron’s interference, she might have been Mrs. Jock Heron— 
a state of things she would have preferred in some respects to her 
present lot, though in her way she was fond enough of her 
husband. She was too cool-heartedly philosophical to regret the 
irretrievable, but she owed Sir Simon a grudge for his clearly 
expressed objection to “first cousin” marriages, and repaid it 
in a dislike, tempered by unwilling admiration for an individuality 
which impressed her and a slight sense of intimidation. He 
always made her feel aware that he bestowed on her none of the 
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lavish admiration to which she was accustomed, but looked at her 
from a critical point of view. 

“Now, what can make him want to make Jock marry that girl 
of all others?” she thought. ‘“She’s better than I expected, 
quite pretty, in fact, but Jock might so easily marry some one 
with money.” 

“ Well, what do you think of Jock’s little friend?” she said 
presently, in a low voice covered by a general hum of conversation. 

“ What do you think?” said Sir Simon. “I know her rather 
well, you know, whereas you are seeing her for the first time.” 

Angela shrugged her pretty bare shoulders. 

“T don’t see that she is anything so very out of the way, except 
her hair; that is certainly uncommon, but I’ve not said three 
words to her yet. I shall sample her while you men are smoking.” 

She shot a mischievous glance at him as she spoke, but Sir 
Simon did not rise, 

“You will find her quite worth cultivating,” he said quietly. 

And dinner over, Mrs. Challis proceeded to cultivate Jock’s 
“ little friend.” 

The Praeds’ drawing-room was not particularly large, but an 
old-fashioned sparseness and formality in the arrangement of the 
Empire furniture, gave it a certain spaciousness. 

Mrs. Challis, coming up to Awdrey, indicated two chairs near 
the open half-draped doorway which divided the room into two 
parts. 

“My mother’s chairs are very uncompromising,” she said. 
We used to call them instruments of torture, but you will find 
that one tolerable.” 

“Thank you,” said Awdrey, who noticed that Mrs. Challis 
chose for herself what seemed the more comfortable of the two. 

Angela looked at her with a meditative and comprehensive 
gaze, which Awdrey felt must take in every detail of her 
appearance. 

“T wonder,” she said, “if we have any mutual acquaintances— 
besides the Herons? Mutual acquaintances are such a help to 
conversation between two total strangers, are they not?” 

“T am afraid we shan’t have that help,” Awdrey answered. 
“ Yes,” a sudden recollection crossing her mind, “I believe there 
is one. I think you know Mr. Gay ?” 

“Gay? Gay?” said Mrs. Challis absently. “Not Mr. Dick 
Gay, who wrote ‘A Maid of Honour’ ?” 

“Yes, that is the man I mean.” 

“And you know him? He and I acted together at the 
Rosenthals in a little piece of his called Maria. I was Maria. 
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He is very clever and amusing, personally and professionally. 
You met him down in Cornwall?” 

“Oh no, he is my half-sister’s cousin, but no relation of mine 
at all.” 

“How curious! I should claim him as arelation if I were you, 
for he’s likely to be ® most successful person. Perhaps you can 
tell me if he is engaged to the youngest Baker girl? I was told 
the other day that it was an engagement.” 

Awdrey hesitated a moment before answering. The idea that 
Dick Gay might even possibly become engaged to some one, was 
new and surprising to her. She said : 

“Tam sure if it were an engagement my sister and I should 
have heard of it. Who are the Bakers?” 

“ Americans—rich. I don’t know much about them,” answered 
Angela vaguely. And afterwards it struck Awdrey that Mrs. 
Challis’s method of asking questions with an absent air, as if 
merely making conversation, must enable her to obtain a good 
deal of information. 

Awdrey was conscious of a keen throb of anxiety when the men 
came in. Mrs, Challis had just got up and strolled away. The 
chair she had occupied was empty. If only—and then suddenly 
she knew that she was going to have her wish. Simon Heron 
came straight across the room at once, with the air of a man who 
is moved, not by an accidental, but by a fixed intention. 

“Well,” he said, as he sat down beside her, “are you having 
a pleasant evening? I hope you are.” 

“Yes, very. How pretty she is, Mrs, Challis I mean.” 

“Yes, she is good-looking enough,” answered Sir Simon without 
enthusiasm. 

“She is rather like Jock—Captain Heron,” hastily correcting 
herself. 

“Why on earth shouldn’t you call him Jock?” said Sir Simon 
abruptly, “I am not either surprised or shocked that you should. 
And by the way, there is something I want to say to you,” 
turning round on his chair with his right arm over the back, 
and facing her. “Mrs. Praed is going to ask you to stay with 
her for a few days. I hope you will accept.” 

Awdrey looked at him in wide-eyed unfeigned surprise ; then 
she coloured. 

“That is very kind of her, but I don’t think I shall possibly be 
able to accept. I am due at Ennistreven the end of the week 
after next, there is always such a lot to do at home at Christmas- 
time, and till then I could not leave my sister.” 

_ It was the first time she had ever alluded to Theo, 
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“But surely Mrs, Cleland Foster could spare you for a few 
days?” 

“ Even if she could, I am not sure that I wish to come and 
stay here,” said Awdrey slowly. “It is extremely kind of Mrs. 
Praed, but ”—— 

She paused, and her eyes wandered to where Jock and Angela 
Challis were sitting side by side on a minute settee. The reason 
of these people’s unexpected hospitality, of Sir Simon’s insistence, 
was suddenly being made clear to her with a shock, not of elation, 
but of pain. 

Simon Heron, watching the expression of her sensitive face, 
wondered if her reluctance was due to an instinctive shrinking 
from the inevitable or a very natural and comprehensible desire 
de se faire valoir. He inclined to the latter supposition. 

“I think you would find it pleasant,” he said, and then added 
on the impulse of the moment: “May I ask you to accept as a 
personal favour to me?” 

Awdrey’s face changed. The colour and the life in it seemed 
suddenly quenched. She looked older than he had ever seen 
her look yet. But her eyes met his steadily, with an expression 
in them that he could not fathom or account for. 

“If you put it in that way, and if my sister does not object, I 
will accept.” 

Meanwhile the other couple had got up and moved towards the 
conservatory that opened out of the inner drawing-room. Jock 
paused on the threshold. That little conservatory held many 
memories for him; it was always the favourite refuge of the 
young at Mrs. Praed’s dinner parties. He looked back at 
Awdrey. He could not see her face, which was turned towards 
Sir Simon, but something in the pose of her head suggested 
absorbed attention. 

“Well,” said Angie Challis, “do you wish to stay and contem- 
plate from a distance Miss Carhew’s back hair? By the way, 
why did you say it was red?” 

“J said it was what old-fashioned people call red, and so 
it is.” 

“ Yes, perhaps mother might call it so, unless it was suggested 
to her that it was the wrong thing to say,” said Mrs. Challis 
reflectively. “It is odd how blind elderly people are to any but 
the style of good looks that was the fashion in their own day. 
I daresay mother thinks her plain.” 

“ D’you mean that you think her good-looking ?” 

“Pretty, in a certain way. Nine men, I fancy, would hardly 
look at her, and the tenth—well, the tenth would be like you, 
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and be beguiled. That hair is very effective, it is like spun 
copper.” 

“Just as yours is like spun gold,” said Jock a trifle sentimen- 
tally, “and makes an awfully good contrast to it.” 

“A foil?” inquired Angela with a slight lift of her eyebrows. 

“Nonsense,” said Jock bluntly. 

They turned and went slowly on into the conservatory 
together. 

The streets were empty and deserted when Awdrey started on 
her homeward drive. It was just too early for the stream of 
returning theatre-goers, the mist had thickened to a light rain, 
and the pavements shone greasily in the wavering gaslight. The 
night was very still, and she refused to have the glass down. On 
the way up Park Lane she caught sight again of the little 
balconied house, her familiar landmark. It seemed to her that 
more than hours had passed since she saw it last. If she was 
under no delusion, and it was truly Jock Heron’s purpose and 
intention that she should be his wife, all those things of which 
the little house was the symbol, might in the futare be hers; 
comparative wealth, an assured position, a place under the sun 
that shines for the favoured few. The idea gave her no sense of 
pleasure, though it added to her inward excitement. She did not 
believe that Jock cared for her. The whole thing, she believed, 
was Simon Heron’s doing. And it was inexplicable to her that 
he should do it, that he should wish her to marry Jock. She 
looked back upon the radiant autumn days and the hours which 
they had spent together, and recalled looks and words of his. 
She had actually had the absurd fancy that Simon Heron sought 
her society because he liked to be with her, and all the while 
he had only sought to make sure for himself that she was a not 
unfitting wife for Jock. To her, as a woman, he was wholly 
indifferent, and she had suffered him once more to renew the 
old spell that his strong personality had for a brief moment cast 
upon her at St. Aurélian. Then it had troubled her as a tiny 
passing breeze may rufile the surface of still waters on a summer 
day, die down and be forgotten. Now it had come near to 
touching the yet unprobed depths of her nature, and in passing 
her by would leave a trace of ineffaceable pain and regret. 

These thoughts, mingled confusedly with other, everyday ones, 
held Awdrey wholly engrossed until the hansom stopped with a 
jerk. The long, steep flight of dingy stone stairs leading up to 
Mrs, Cleland Foster’s flat on the fifth storey seemed especially 
dingy and uninviting that night, in contrast to the house where 
she bad been dining, She paused on the third landing to take 
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breath, and as she did so a door slammed loudly overhead, and 
there followed the sound of descending steps. 

Dick Gay came whistling gaily down the stairs as Awdrey 
pursued her way up. He was in evening dress and furred 
overcoat, a tall hat set slightly on one side, and wore his usual 
jaunty air of half-cynical self-content. 

“ Hulloa, little girl!” he exclaimed, as he caught sight of her. 
‘*Theo has turned me out, says she has a headache, though I bet 
she'll sit up gossiping with you for another hour. She’s looking 
a bit cheap though, not up to her usual mark. Had a festive 
evening ?” 

“It was very pleasant,” answered Awdrey with the inclination 
to reserve that invincibly stole over her when in Gay's company; 
a fact that he always noted with amusement. 

“And the lovely Mrs. Challis? My loved and lost Maria— 
was she there ?” 

“Yes. I told her that I knew you.” 

“Ah! I wonder what you said about me.” 

“Ts it likely that I should say anything—not complimentary— 
about a friend of Theo's?” said Awdrey coldly. ‘ Good-night.” 

But Dick Gay spread out his arms jocularly and barred her 
way. 
“What did the fair Angela say about me then? It is always 
interesting to hear what a pretty woman says about one—to 
another woman.” 

“Said you were a person worth cultivating, and asked me if it 
was true that you were engaged to ‘the youngest Baker girl.’”’ 

Awdrey looked steadily, a little disdainfully at him as she 
spoke. Gay reddened slightly and laughed. 

“You couldn’t gratify her curiosity on that point, could you? 
Neither shall I—good-night.” 

He moved aside and flattened himself against the wall. 

“I say though,” he called back in an undertone, just as Awdrey 
was passing swiftly up to the flight of stairs beyond. “ You 
needn’t pass that idiotic question on to Theo. There’s nothing 
to be gained by it, except annoying her.” 

“Or putting her on her guard,” thought Awdrey. But aloud 
she made no rejoinder, and a minute later, standing in the 
doorway and contemplating Theo, who was lying back in a low 
chair by the fire she decided, though not on Dick Gay’s account, 
to keep Mrs. Challis’s speech to herself. ‘Theo looked more than 
merely tired, she looked haggard and aged, and at this moment 
almost miserable. But she brightened up instantly at sight 
of her sister, and in the eager flash of animation with which she 
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questioned her about the incidents of the evening, that look 
vanished. 

“And did they ask you to come there again?” she said, having 
kept the most important question till the last. 

Awdrey hesitated a second. 

“They, no—but Sir Simon Heron told me that Mrs. Praed is 
going to ask me to stay there for a few days, and he said he 
hoped I would accept.” 

Theo gave an excited gasp. 

“ Fancy that! and of course you said you would.” 

“On the contrary I said that I did not think you could spare 
me, a8 I must go home the week before Christmas, and it would 
cut short my time with you.” 

“Ah, that was much better,” said Theo approvingly, “ much 
better not to jump at anything, with people of that sort. Of 
course you must have some new things, I only hope there will be 
time to get them made.” 

“ And so you want me to go?” said Awdrey slowly. 

“Want you to go!” exclaimed Theo, “why, you dear little 
goose, don’t you see what it means? Do you suppose they would 
ask you inside their doors unless Cousin Jock were dead keen 
on it, and Uncle Simon kind enough to approve?” She smiled 
caressingly at Awdrey. Her eyes were alight with excitement. 
Every trace of weariness and dejection had passed from her. 

“T thought,” said Awdrey, “I believed you did not like him, 
you have never seemed to, and I know what you feel about Sir 
Simon Heron. You have told me.” 

“And you thought that I should wish to stand in my dear 
little sister’s light, because of my old grudge and my old affaire de 
coowM? How can you be so absurd? There is nothing, nothing 
that could give me so much joy as to see you married to 
Jock.” 

“But you forget,” said Awdrey. ‘Supposing I don’t want to 
marry him!” 

But Mrs, Cleland Foster was ready to brush aside any such 
supposition, ‘Yes, of course you feel like that—now,” she said 
soothingly, “only, my dearest, do say that you will go there. 
Just think how vexed and disappointed the aunts would be if you 
refused. They liked him so much» And of course it commits 
you to nothing. You need not accept a man because you stay 
with his relations.” 

“ You really think that?” said Awdrey quickly, “ you are not 
saying it just to persuade me?” 

“No, Iam not. But I do say, for pity’s sake, don’t, throw 
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away your chances as I have done. You don’t really know what 
it is to be always fighting against odds, because one is poor.” 

“There are worse things than being poor,” Awdrey answered, 
“ besides, I am provided for.” 

Theo looked at her for a moment without speaking. She was 
seized with a sudden unreasoning remorse. Now, just when her 
plots and plans seemed on the pointiof succeeding to the measure of 
her wildest hopes, there came upon her a half hysterical longing to 
confess them and excuse them and plead extenuating circumstances, 

But Awdrey began to speak again. She, on her side, had 
expected that her sister would take a slightly different line. 
Theo’s frank, unmitigated satisfaction and triumph over Jock as a 
probable matrimonial prize had a chilling and disillusionising 
effect upon her. 

“And then you forget you have told me that it is his charming 
way to make a girl believe that he is on the point of proposing 
to her and draw back at the last minute.” 

She spoke a little scornfully, and at the change in her voice, 
Mrs. Cleland Foster’s impulse towards confession fled entirely, 
leaving behind it a certain irrepressible agitation. 

“ Awdrey,” she said; “if you care for me one atom you will 
forget what I said and you will accept this invitation.” 

“ Very well,” answered Awdrey slowly, “since you wish it, if 
they ask me, I will go.” 

And Mrs. Cleland Foster thanked her lucky stars that she had 
not committed the perhaps irreparable mistake of speaking too 
soon. Some day Awdrey would have to know the truth, but it 
should not be the bald, brutal, haphazard truth which makes such 
a false impression; it should be told from the right point of view 
and at the right moment. 


Cuarrrr XXI. 


Awprey went to Cadogan Place early in December, ready to 
criticise the character of the welcome she might receive, and 
more than half expecting to find it wanting. Should she see any 
sign that her hostess felt herself to be fulfilling a tiresome and 
uncongenial duty, she intended to make some excuse and cut 
short her visit. 

But Mrs. Praed, once satisfied that Angela did not actually 
disapprove her conduct, found genuine pleasure in the presence 
of some one young and pleasant, a ready and sympathetic listener 
to her confidences about herself and her family, her sister, Lady 
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Murray, Jock’s mother, whose husband had lately been made a 
K.C.8.[., her earliest recollections of Jock, who had been her 
elder daughter’s playfellow. 

Angela Challis was more than civil; she was, after her fashion, 
friendly, and brought a good deal of pleasure and variety into 
Awdrey’s days. Jock Heron she saw constantly, but almost 
always in the presence of others. She could not well help being 
conscious that he was growing more and more to look upon her 
as belonging to him, and was content with their present undefined 
relationship, because he felt that he could change it at pleasure, 
according to his own desires. This consciousness began to gall 
her, and sometimes she rebelled openly against it, but no coldness 
of manner or caprice of mood on her part had the desired effect 
of ruffling Jock’s temper, or depressing his buoyant spirits. 

Sir Simon Heron came to lunch one Sunday. There were other 
guests, and she did not exchange half-a-dozen words with him. 

Mr. and Mrs. Challis lived in a very small house in a quiet 
street at the back of Park Lane. Angela’s drawing-room, which 
grew very familiar to Awdrey, was chiefly characterised by a 
great abundance of down cushions, a great abundance of flowers, 
and some excellent Bartolozzi coloured prints, which, as Angela 
put it, had fortunately been left by an obliging aunt to the only 
member of the family who could appreciate them. 

Awdrey was sitting there one evening alone with Mrs. Challis. 
Other people had come in at tea-time, but the last to go—an 
elderly gentleman—was now on his way downstairs. 

“Isn’t he a clever old slanderer?” said Angie Challis, her 
voice touched with reflective admiration. “Other people are 
just as spiteful, and contrive to be boring as well. He never is. 
You can’t say he bored you, though, of course, you had the draw- 
back of not knowing the people. I daresay he shocked you. 
You may grow camellias out of doors in winter down in Cornwall, 
but I feel sure you don’t grow anything like him.” 

“T am not always in Cornwall,” Awdrey answered. “One 
meets every sort of gossip, male and female, at foreign watering- 
places. I always think the men are far the worst.” 

“ Possibly, because one listens more to what they say. Besides, 
they talk to make an impression, while women often babble out 
of mere idleness. I always think it was so lucky for Jock that no 
one of that sort—or any sort—got hold of it.” 

She spoke absently, and added, as if recollecting herself: “ It 
was an unpleasant little incident which once happened to him, 
through no fault of his, poor dear.” 

Ber listener looked expectant and interested, but said nothing, 
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More than once Mrs. Challis having made allusions to Jock’s 
friends and Jock’s flirtations, had felt dissatisfied at the small 
amount of effect they worked on Awdrey Carhew. In her opinion, 
the latter took her position much too calmly, and showed no 
proper sense of the immense good fortune that had befallen her ; 
“One would think,” she told her husband, “that she was Queen 
Cophetua and Jock a beggar man!” Hence, actuated by no 
malice, or at most by the merest spice of it, she went on: “No 
doubt there are many young women who think Jock ought 
to have married them, those little misunderstandings arise so 
easily, but in his case there was one who thought he had married 
her. It seems he was staying at some out-of-the-way place in 
Scotland, with an out-of-the-way lot of people, and the day before 
he left he made a bet, and in consequence went through the 
marriage ceremony with a little girl whom he took to be ten or 
eleven. It was just a joke, you understand, played to win a bet, 
and a tipsy, disreputable old parson was persuaded to read the 
service. Please don’t tell me you are not shocked now, for I 
shan’t believe you!” 

“Ought I to be amused?” said Awdrey. 

Feeling herself flush hotly, she resisted her impulse to turn 
away from the candle light. But the candles were rose-shaded, 
and though the flush did not escape her, Mrs. Challis could not 
see her visitor’s face very clearly. 

“Oh dear no,” she said, “there is no obligation. I allow it was 
a very foolish reprehensible joke. Nothing varies more than 
people’s sense of humour. Jock’s must have been quite immature, 
for he was a mere boy at the time. And now if you care to hear 
the rest, you must promise not to let him know that I have ever 
mentioned the subject to you.” 

And Awdrey, moved by a burning, incredulous curiosity as to 
what “the rest” might be, and a vague presentiment of evil, 
answered unhesitatingly: “I promise.” 

“ Well,” said Mrs. Challis, “ he went away and forgot the whole 
affair. But, would you believe {t, that girl and her people came 
forward, years afterward, and declared that because she was 
really fourteen when it took place, that sham marriage, that joke, 
was binding!” : 

Awdrey passed from an instant’s blank amazement to the 
alternate heat and chill of violent anger. How could this 
woman talk such nonsense? How dared she tell such a lie? 
Some force that seemed independent of her will made her say : 

“ And what happened then ?” 

Mrs. Challis laughed shortly. “I believe you think I am 
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humbugging you. I can assure you I thought Jock was hum- 
bugging me, when he told me of it. It had just come upon him 
like a bolt from the blue, one day when I passed through town, 
and he met me at the station. It was lucky for him he did. He 
wanted to keep it quite dark—he was so afraid of being laughed 
at—but I told him to send at once for Sir Simon Heron, and put 
the whole matter into his hands. He never could have managed 
it properly himself, he is far too easily taken in, too soft-hearted. 
As it was, they had Sir Simon to deal with. He soon settled it, 
and I need hardly tell you that nothing more was ever heard of 
the enterprising young person. I doubt if she got much out of 
Sir Simon.” 

Said Awdrey, speaking rather slowly: “How long ago did 
what you are talking about—happen ?” 

“Oh, it was before I married, and so long ago that I forget 
even to chaff Jock about it.” 

The nightmare-like feeling of unreality which half paralysed 
Awdrey’s brain, cleared off a little: 

“ How many years does that make it?” 

“Five, no—let me see! Four years ago last September. You 
are not going yet? It’s quite early.” 

Awdrey had stood up. “I have to go and see my sister,” she 
said, “I promised that I would. I don’t want a cab called, I shall 
go into Park Lane and get a bus.” 

A slight twinge of apprehension disturbed Angela Challis. 
She suspected an effort in the matter-of-course quiet of Awdrey’s 
manner, her abstention from all comment on what she had heard: 
“Of course it was no fault of his,” she said, “could one have 
imagined that anyone would be capable of such {a ,bare-faced 
manoeuvre?” 

“One can never tell what people are capable of,” said Awdrey. 
“ Good-bye.” 

Angela’s pretty puzzled face, the staircase which seemed so 
much longer than usual, the chill air that met her as the front 
door was opened, the street with its promise of relief and freedom 
—these things made a certain impression on her, but an impres- 
sion unreal and dreamlike. She walked quickly away, crossed 
the turning that led into Park Lane, and presently found by 
instinct a shabby silent byway, where no carriages waited, and 
no passers-by brushed against her. 

She was fighting fear. Her whole will-power rebelled against 
the horrible idea that there might be some foundation of truth 
underlying the monstrous statements and insinuations of Mrs. 
Challis’s story. “She was inventing,” Awdrey told herself, “I 
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have always noticed how she embroiders, she does not mind what 
she says as long as it makes a good story.” But to this came the 
prompt answer: “She believed what she was saying. I felt it. 
I knew it.” 

What had she said? Awdrey tried to recall the exact words, 
and in her excitement they eluded her. But Angela had given 
a date. Four years ago last September. Four years ago last 
September Sir Simon Heron came to St. Aurélian. What brought 
him to that small out-of-the-way watering-place, where he knew 
noone? Once she had thought he came because of Theo. Even 
then, she had felt that there must be some reason for his coming. 

It seemed to her |that she wandered for a long time up and 
down that strip of pavement, from the gas lamp at the byway’s 
entrance to the archway leading into a mews, and back again. 
In reality only a few minutes passed, before she grasped the one 
way of escape from her nightmare of dread and uncertainty. 
She would go straight to Theo. 

The lights and breadth of Park Lane, the passing traffic, the 
familiar look of things, were in themselves reassuring and steadied 
her nerves. The omnibus, on its return journey from Victoria 
Station, was almost empty. Awdrey had an odd feeling as if sho 
had come back into the real world after a brief, inexplicable 
removal from it. At the Marble Arch several people crowded in 
on her. She was glad of it; they were so entirely the usual 
people, quite ordinary, quite normal. She found the stout sallow- 
faced, smartly-dressed woman opposite her, holding a bunch of 
red chrysanthemums and a music case, delightfully helpful to a 
clear sense of prosaic reality. But the red chrysanthemums be- 
longed to the small out-door old-fashioned sort, which had grown 
in her first garden, a narrow strip under the south wall at 
Ennistreven, and at the thought of Ennistreven she remembered 
Theo’s sudden arrival there three months ago, without any 
sufficient pretext, and Jock Heron’s evident displeasure and 
discomfiture on hearing that he was about to see her. Why 
should he have been so markedly reluctant and averse from 
meeting her again? 

Awdrey slipped back into bewilderment, doubt, uneasy suspicion. 
They lost their power, however, as she drew near her destination. 
Very soon she would see Theo. There would be no balking, 
intolerable disappointment at the last moment. Theo had 
promised to come in early, and also that she would be alone. She 
pictured the effect of what she would say, incredulous amaze- 
ment and anger on Theo’s part. Theo would laugh at first, and 
then she would take the matter very seriously. Her view weuld 
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be that Angie Challis was jealous and trying to make mischief— 
she always inclined to the most sensational explanation—and 
she would say that she had always expected it. She herself would 
be ashamed to own what a bad quarter of an hour that attempt 
had cost her. 

Mrs, Cleland Foster, hearing a bell ring, came hastily out of 
the drawing-room and met Awdrey in the passage. 

“I thought you were not coming after all,” she said, “dear 
infant, I am so glad to see you!” 

She hugged her sister as one hugs a child. 

The little room was hot, lamp-lit, and smelt of cigarette smoke. 

Theo, still holding Awdrey’s hands, drew her near the fire. 

“ How cold you are,” she said, “ and you look white and fagged. 
Oh, Awdrey, I have been sitting here and making plans for you. 
I know you won’t like my asking, but has he said anything? Is 
it settled ?” 

“T think it would have been last evening,” said Awdrey with 
complete indifference, “ but I wouldn’t let him speak, I put him 
off. He will have plenty of other opportunities. Theo, there is 
something I want to tell you.” 

“Something unpleasant, I see,” said Theo. She moved away a 
step or two, her face hardening. 

“Tf it’s about Dick Gay,” she went on, “ you needn’t say it.” 

“It has nothing whatever to do with him. Angela Challis has 
been giving me a fairly correct version of what happened at 
Kyrlesmuir, and I was vexed that she should know of it. She 
went on to say that the girl and her people, meaning you and me, 
tried, years afterwards, to pretend that it was a real, binding 
marriage. Theo, why do you look at me like that?” 

We have all of us experienced how in looking forward to a 
possible emergency, we foresee every way, every combination of 
circumstances in which it may happen, except only the one way, 
the one combination in which it eventually comes to pass. Theo 
had always counted upon making her confession at her own time. 
She was wholly pre-occupied with other, more personal matters ; 
she had expected a very different kind of attack. She was taken 
utterly by surprise. 

“What nonsense,” she exclaimed, “who said such a thing? I 
don’t understand | ” 

But her eyes and the muscles of her face had spoken first, and 
otherwise. 

“You do understand,” said Awdrey, “and it’s useless your 
denying it. Why did Sir Simon Heron come to St. Aurélian? 
What brought him there? ” 
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Theo rallied her forces gallantly. 
‘‘ Dearest,” she said, “he came because I sent for him. It was 
absolutely necessary that I should see him. I had found out that 
what happened at Kyrlesmuir might turn out to be something 
serious, might be considered a real marriage.” 

A memory, extraordinarily strong and vivid, beset Awdrey. 
She was standing beside Jock Heron, seeing him dimly through 
the ‘whiteness of a wedding veil; over her head a voice was 
reading solemn words, monotonously and slurringly. A new fear 
made her voice a mere whisper as she asked— 

“ You mean, because we went through the service, a part of the 
service?” 

“No, no,” said Theo, “that was all quite irregular, it was the 
way it was done publicly before witnesses—-the Scotch law is so 
eccentric—and then he never said in so many words that it was a 
joke, and you know you quite believed in it.” 

“I!” cried Awdrey, “I was a child. No one could dare to say 
that I understood, or knew what I was doing.” 

“Ah, but you were fourteen, and I was told that made all the 
difference. Of course I was terribly anxious and worried, of 
course I was bound to find out about it.” 

“And Sir Simon Heron?” said Awdrey. “ You sent for him, 
I understand, and told him that you believed that Jock had 
married me through’‘a joke, a hateful irreverent joke—without 
knowing it, or intending it. What did he say? What view did 
he take?” 

She spoke with such apparent absence of emotion that Theo 
was almost reassured. 

“Oh, he wouldn’t hear of there being anything in it. He pooh- 
poohed the whole idea utterly, and I was so glad that I hadn’t 
told you, hadn’t upset you and frightened you for nothing.” 

She went on speaking, growing more; confident of safety with 
every sentence, while to her hearer her voice had become far off 
and meaningless, a mere sound. 

Awdrey was listening, in fancy, to Angela Challis’s clear high- 
pitched voice, saying contemptuously : “ He soon settled it, and 
as you may suppose, nothing more was ever heard of the enter- 
prising young person. I doubt if she got much out of Sir Simon.” 

That was a vile implication, so vile and preposterous that it 
had formed no part of her nightmare, she had hardly realised it 
—till now. And yet, the rest of Angela’s story had seemed 
incredible, and had come horribly near the truth, The thought 
that came next broke from her in a cry: “The money—it was 
true about the money, it was not his—not Simon Heron’s?” 
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“No, no,” cried Theo, “ what are you thinking of?” 

“T can’t believe you,” said Awdrey despairingly, “you keep 
things back from me, I can’t trust you. I will go to him and ask 
him. I will make certain.” 

The light grew dull and blurred before her eyes, the ground 
swayed under her feet. It was only a moment of faintness, but it 
gave Theo time to put her into a chair and kneel down on the 
floor beside her. Awdrey, coming back to the full and clear 
consciousness of unbearable anguish and humiliation, felt the 
clinging grasp of her hands, and instinctively thrust her away. 

“T will tell you everything,” said Theo’s imploring voice. “I 
did it all for your sake, because the aunts were so poor, and 
you threatened to go out as a type-writing girl, or something 
dreadful, and I simply couldn’t bear the idea. You know that 
I couldn’t. And even if it turned out that we had the law on 
our side—and the lawyer Dick consulted in London was perfectly 
sure we had—even then I could not see what real good would 
come of it, if the Herons were determined not to give in about the 
marriage. The money was nothing to him, and just everything 
to you. ButI told him that if you knew who it came from you 
would never accept it, and he agreed that you must never know 
the truth,” 

“You will never persuade me that he believed you,” said 
Awdrey. ‘How could he, or if he did, what does it matter? 
You tried to force me upon him, as Jock’s wife, and he bought 
you off, he bought me off. I was so proud of having a hundred 
and fifty pounds a year, so proud to help the aunts, and feel 
myself independent, and all the time I was his pensioner, he was 
paying me hush-money—no, blackmail, isn’t that the right word?” 

“Don’t torture me like this,” said Theo, rising to her feet. “TI 
can’t bear it, and it’s cruel and unreasonable when it has all 
turned out so wonderfully, and Jock cares for you as I always 
knew he would, and everything is just coming right. You don’t 
seem to see that since Jock knew it all the time——” 

She stopped, discouraged, realising that Awdrey was not 
listening. 

“Five hundred and thirty,” said Awdrey, “no, more than that, 
but I will pay it all back. The aunts will help me and, thank 
God, it’s only the interest, the capital has never been mine. Theo, 
you will pay back the thousand I gave you, it’s the one thing you 
can do to make up—now.” 

“Pay it back!” exclaimed Theo, “you must be mad! Every 
penny of it has gone, and of course I owe money. Do you suppose 
I can liye on my income, here in London?” 
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Awdrey stood up. There was a look upon her face which Theo 
shrank from, crying: “Ob, I know it was horrible of me to take 
it, but I wanted it so badly, if I had let Dick go right away then, 
just as he was beginning to care for me——” 

“TI know,” said Awdrey, “I quite understand. Besides, Dick 
would never do anything for nothing. How much of my money 
did you give him? Do you suppose that I don’t know that it 
was all his doing, and that you were only his tool? He was 
hard up, and he knew that you were. I will never see him or 
speak to him again. You must choose between him and me.” 

“ Ah, now you are talking nonsense,” said Mrs. Cleland Foster. 

She moved away from Awdrey, and nearer to the fire; one of 
her hands kept opening and shutting nervously, with the other 
she clutched the edge of the mantelpiece. 

“You came here,” Awdrey went on, ‘because you thought he 
would marry you. He will never marry you. Everyone sees it. 
He is dragging you down step by step. Will you give him up, 
Theo, or will you give me up?” 

But Theo said nothing. Her words had come readily enough 
hitherto. Now she had none. Even her futile remorse had left 
her. She would have walked over Awdrey’s body could it have 
helped her to reach the goal of her desires. 

Awdrey understood. She began looking for her gloves. She 
was going away, and she must find her gloves, 

“There is one of them on the table,” said Theo. “ What are 
you going todo? Don’t go and do something mad that you will 
regret for the rest of your life.” 

Awdrey, stooping, picked up the other glove from the floor. 
Until she was left alone in the room Mrs. Cleland Foster believed 
that Awdrey would soften, or at least waver in her purpose. 
Until she heard the heavy outer door of the flat close sharply she 
believed that Awdrey would come back. 

She listened fora moment. Not a sound except the tinkling 
of a piano in the flat below. She dropped into a chair, and 
turned her face to the back of it. 

“She will forgive me,” she thought, “ but it will never be the 
same again. They will keep her away from me—they would 
have done that anyhow. I have lost her.” 


(To be continued.) 














Che Port's Ringlets. 


Tux poet is associated in the minds of most people with uncon- 
ventionality in dress and romantic personal appearance. ‘“ There 
goes a poet,” is the comment of the street when a man passes 
wearing a soft hat, a: wide-flowing tie, and especially his hair 
long. The guess is usually correct. At any rate, the minor bard 
strives to climb Parnassus not so much by “dint o’ Greek ”— 
which Burns ridicules—as by a mop of hair. His curls proclaim the 
possession of “the vision and the faculty divine.” Browning in 
his later years was mistaken for “a too exuberant stock-broker.” 
But read a description of him as a young man, attending classes 
at University College. “He was then a bright handsome 
youth, with long black hair falling over his shoulders.” Why 
did he allow his hair to grow long? Surely, it was because he felt 
the stirrings within of the poetic spirit, and with the unconquer- 
able sentimentalism of youth, desired to proclaim the fact to the 
world through his ringlets, in the common fashion of the bards. 
The portraits of our poets in the National Portrait Gallery 
make clear how well-grounded is this popular association of poetry 
with a profusion of locks. Indeed, they prove conclusively that 
a thick head of hair is the one and only outward and visible sign 
of the lips having been touched by the Muse with her celestial 
fire. The first poet encountered in the Gallery is Wordsworth in 
a full-length portrait by Pickersgill. The poet is sitting on 
a rock under a yew, with a thistle and a crimson poppy growing 
at his feet. There is a story told that Wordsworth on seeing 
a different portrait of himself said—* It is the head of a drover, 
or @ common juryman, or a writer in the Edinburgh Review, 
or a Speaker of the House of Commons. As for the head of 
a poet, it is no such thing.” Now it must be admitted that 
Pickersgill’s picture does not quite support the theory that hair 
thick and long is absolutely essential to the physical equipment 
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of the poet. We see a big elderly man with a prominent nose 
and heavy mouth, and cheeks ruddy with health, while the hair 
is grey and thin over the forehead, though it is thicker nearer the 
neck. The first impression given by the portrait is that it isa 
farmer counting his sheep, for he has a pencil in his hand, and on 
the rock is a sheet of paper. But the brass plate under the 
portrait bears the inscription—“Poet Laureate. Author of 
The Excursion, and numerous poems of great merit”; and a 
closer inspection of the figure shows that it is a silver pencil with 
which he is taking notes, and, besides, a farmer tramping his 
fields to inspect his stock would hardly dress in such fine broad- 
cloth. However, if Wordsworth has not the long hair of the 
poet, he has something of “the poet’s eye in a fine phrenzy 
rolling.” The commonness of the features is redeemed by the 
depth and brightness of the flashing eyes. 

Upstairs on the second floor at the entrance to “Room XXY.” 
there are busts of four poets—Scott, Proctor, Tennyson, and 
Southey. Here are four bards whose differences in feature are as 
marked as their divergences in poetic style; but one physical 
quality they possess in common, and that is abundance of hair. 
“Room XXY.” is crowded with poets. Now it is curls, curls, 
curls all the way! 

The first we meet is Sir William Allan’s picture of Scott in 
his study at Abbotsford. We are told by the brass plate attached 
to the picture—these inscriptions, by the way, are an interesting 
study in themselves—that it is the last portrait of the poet, and 
was exhibited at the Royal Academy in 1832, a few months 
before his death. The pleasant, homely face of the great 
romancer is set in a background of grey locks which straggle 
in confusion over his high, tapering brow, and fall in thick wisps 
about his neck. Nasmyth’s portrait of Scotland’s other great 
poet, which is simply inscribed, “ Robert Burns,” tells us that 
Burns had not only glorious eyes, large, dark and brilliant—“I 
never saw,” said Scott, “such another eye in a human head”— 
but a luxuriant crop of black hair. Byron, described by the 
brass plate as “The eminent Poet,” has two portraits in the 
Gallery. In the picture by Phillips we see him as the soldier of 
Greek independence, arrayed in a somewhat fantastic Albanian 
costume, a musket resting in the hollow of his left arm, wearing 
a slight dark moustache—one of the few poets with that adorn- 
ment—and his hair concealed by a turban. However, in the 
portrait by Westall, the poet’s head is uncovered; and above his 
fascinating countenance—“a thing to dream of” Scott describes 
it—tosses a sea of dark curls, 
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Byron, writing to Thomas Moore, September 27th, 1813, 
says :— 

“ Yesterday, at Holland House, I was introduced to Southey—the best 
looking bard I have seen for some time. To have that poet’s head and 
shoulders I would almost have written his ‘Sapphics.’ He is certainly a 
prepossessing person to look on, and a man of talent and all that, and— 
there is his eulogy.” 
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“Poet Laureate” is the only eulogy inscribed on the plate 
under Peter Vandyke’s portrait of Southey. But it satisfies the 
popular conception of the poetic type of face—refined, delicate, 
sentimental ; and above and around those attractive features is a 
remarkable display of dark-brown ringlets. ‘The celebrated 
Poet.” Such is the inscription attached to Miss Amelia Ourran’s 
portrayal of the child-like face of Shelley. How curiously small 
and delicate is the chin. Carlyle states that Count d’Orsay, 
visiting him at Cheyne Row, stood before a bust of Shelley, and 
exclaimed in his French accent—“ Ah! It is one of those faces 
who weish to swallow their chin!” The poet’s friend, Thomas 
Jefferson Hogg, thus describes him—“ His features, his whole 
face and particularly his head, were unusually small, yet the last 
appeared of a remarkable bulk, for his hair was long and bushy, 
and in fits of absence, and in the agonies (if I may use the word) 
of anxious thought, he often rubbed it fiercely with his hands, or 
passed his fingers quickly through his locks unconsciously, 
* go that it was singularly wild and rough.” Shelley, in Miss 
Curran’s painting, has certainly an abundant and disorderly mop 
of hair. Keats—‘ Poet,” says the plate; “author of Hyperion, 
Endymion, and other poems of great merit ”—is seen, in the 
portrait by Joseph Severn, sitting in a room reading, with 
auburn ringlets, divided in the centre, and falling thickly on 
each side of his refined features. Thomas Moore, described 
as “Poet, author of Lalla Rookhb, the Irish Melodies, etc.,” 
was @ little man, with a rather commonplace face, but as he is 
represented in the portrait by John Jackson, R.A., he, too, has a 
liberal allowance of dark curls. ‘He is pale, thin, has a wide 
mouth, thick lips and not very good teeth; longish, loose- 
growing, half-curling, rough black hair,” writes Dorothy Words- 
worth of Coleridge. The poet, describing his own appearance in 
1796, when he was twenty-four years old, says—‘ My face, unless 
when animated by immediate eloquence, expresses great sloth, 
and great, indeed, almost idiotic, good nature. “Tis a mere 
carcase of a face, fat, flabby, and expressive chiefly of unexpres- 
sion.” He adds—“I cannot breathe through my nose, so my 
mouth, with sensual thick lips, is almost always open.” Here he 
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is—“ Poet and Metaphysician” as the plate tells us—painted by 
Peter Vandyke in 1795, with his abundant hair, his plain, good- 
natured face, and his open mouth. We see him also in his old 
age in a portrait by Washington Allston. His hair is grey, but 
still very thick, and happily the mouth is at last firmly closed. 
The portrait of Leigh Hunt has been favoured with a long 
inscription. ‘ Essayist, critic and poet,” it runs. “ Editor 
of Examiner. In February, 1813, imprisoned for a lampoon on 
the Prince Regent. Friend of Shelley, Keats and Byron. Author 
of The Story of Rimini, and other poems.” We see him in 
this portrait, painted by Benjamin Robert Haydon, as he is 
described by his son, Thornton. “His hair was black and 
shining, and slightly inclined to wave. His head was high, his 
forehead straight and white, under which beamed a pair of eyes, 
dark, brilliant, reflecting, gay and kind, with a certain look of 
observant humour. His general complexion was dark.” 

Dante Gabriel Rossetti, in his portrait by Watts, has a bounteous 
supply of chestnut hair. To him has been given, by the autho- 
rities of the Gallery, the most appreciative, perhaps, of all the 
inscriptions. “ Painter and poet,” it runs. “ By their depth of 
thought and feeling and originality, his works, both in painting 
and poetry, opened a new order of ideas, and exercised great 
influence upon his contemporaries.” We have come now to the 
series of portraits of poets by Watts. Here is Matthew Arnold— 
“Poet, essayist and critic; author of Empedocles on Etna, 
Merope, and many poems of great merit, also of Culture and 
Anarchy, Literature and Drama, and other important essays ”— 
with side whiskers and clean-shaven chin, his fine head crowned 
with curling brown locks turning white. He has reached the 
autumn of life, a state which he himself so well describes in the 
“ Monody of Thyrsis ”— 

“Round me, too, the night 
In ever-nearing circle weaves her shade. 
I see her veil draw soft across the day, 
I feel her slowly chilling breath invade 
The cheek grown thin, the brown hair sprent with grey 


I feel her finger light 
Laid pausefully upon life’s headlong train; 
The foot less prompt to meet the morning dew, 
The heart less bounding at emotion new, 
And hope, once crush’d, less quick to spring anew.” 


Here is Sir Henry Taylor—“ Poet, essayist, and Clerk in the 
Colonial Office; author of Philip van Artevelde, and other 
poems and dramas ”—a striking powerful face (the face that one 
sees among Greek and Roman statuary of poets and conquerors), 
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with a wealth of grey bushy hair falling to the shoulders. Here, 
too, is Tennyson—* Poet-Laureate. Author of Idylls of the 
King, In Memoriam, Maud and other famous poems ”— 
answering Carlyle’s description of him as “one of the finest 
looking men in the world,” and showing, in the words of 
Carlyle also, “a great shock of rough dusky hair.” Browning 
is also included in the Watts series of portraits. ‘“ Eminent 
poet” the plate describes him; “author of Pauline, Paracelsus, 
Strafford, The Ring and the Book, and many other poems and 
dramas of great merit.” There is another portrait by Rudolph 
Lehmann in which he is described simply as “Poet and Phil- 
osopher.” In both pictures, Browning has the poet’s crown, 
a mass of hair. 

But Browning has something else, something that is lacking 
in the vast majority of the poets—a beard. Once he shaved 
it off, thinking, perhaps, it was an unpoetic appendage to a poet. 
When his wife saw the unpleasant transformation wrought 
in his face she threw up her hands in displeasure and 
exclaimed, “It must be grown again this minute!” The poet 
allowed the beard to grow again, and lo! it grew quite 
white. “A signal mark of the justice of the gods,” was the 
wife’s comment. But our poets, in the main, are a clean-shaven 
assembly. If they have plenty of hair on their heads they have 
little on their faces. The enchanting Rosalind in “As you like 
it,” who had a weakness for kissing men with beards that pleased 
her, would have had occasion to distribute but few of her favours 
in this crowd of poets. Yet in its way it is curious that with 
the exception of Arnold, the poets of our own time, painted by 
Watts, have beards. Sir Henry Taylor has a glorious beard, the 
beard of a Viking. Rossetti has a trimmed beard of chestnut- 
brown; and Tennyson a straggling beard of dusky hue. Here, 
again, is Edward Robert, first Earl of Lytton, by Watts—“ Son of 
Lord Lytton, the novelist,” to quote the plate; “as Owen 
Meredith, author of many poems and other works”—another 
bearded poet, possessing, too, a great brush of black hair. The 
white waving beard of William Morris—as well as his shock of 
grey hair—is also conspicuous in the portrait by Watts. The 
inscription on the plate is unusually appreciative. “Poet and 
decorative artist. .Author of the Earthly Paradise, and other 
well-known poems. By his improvements in the design and 
manufacture of many articles of domestic use and ornament, 
he exercised a powerful influence on contemporary life.” 

The face of Morris, that of a strong, simple, natural man, of 
whom you could not say, if unaware of his identity, whether he 
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was the proprietor of a country hostelry, a sea captain, or a 
farmer, emphasises the impression made on one’s mind by a stroll 
through the National Portrait Gallery, that, apart from abundance 
of hair, there is no special type of features characteristic of the 
poetic temperament. I never see a portrait of William Morris 
without recalling a story about the appearance of Longfellow 
who was just such another bluff, hearty, unsophisticated poot, 
with thick beard and bushy hair. Longfellow’s friend, Samuel 
Ward of New York, writing to the poet in 1841, said :— 


“¢Ts not Longfellow a tall, thin man; has he not great dark melancholy 
eyes with a deep expression?’ said a lady to me the other day. ‘No, 
madam, he is as rosy-cheeked as yourself, and his eyes resemble blue 
water-lilies.’ ‘But is he not very often unhappy ; does he not sit abstracted, 
with his eyes fixed, musing mournfully?’ ‘Not that I ever saw; he is 
generally cheerful.’ ‘You must know,’ continued I, ‘ that the “ Psalm of 


Life” was written as an exorcism against all bad spirits and blue devils. 
99 





It was sung to cheer the unhappy, not to chime in with their wailings. 


Here in “ Room XXY.,” crowded with poets, we see faces of the 
most varied forms, dispelling the conventional idea that the poet 
is generally a being of pale, romantic, ethereal features, with a 
melancholy expression. What contrasts in physical appearance 
are presented by the handsome and elegant Thomas Campbell 
—“Poet. Author of Pleasures of Hope, Hohenlinden, Ye 
Mariners of England, and other poems”; the plain, good- 
natured heavy-jawed Walter Savage Landor—“ Poet and writer ; 
resided chiefly at Florence; author of Imaginary Conversations 
of Literary Men and Statesmen, and other Works”; the severe, 
rugged and puckered features of Coventry Patmore—“ Poet. 
Author of the Angel in the House; The Unknown Eros, 
Rod, Root and Flower, etc.”; and the long, fantastic and 
mocking face of Robert Louis Stevenson—*“ Poet, essayist and 
romantic author.” The one attribute they possess in common is 
a wealth of hair. 

As we pass through the other rooms of the Gallery the 
impression of the poet’s curls becomes more and more striking. 
“They are all of a hair.” They are all alike in one thing, and in 
one thing only—their abundance of locks. Still, it would be 
impossible to assert that there never has been a bald poet. Here 
is Cowper— Poet, translator, and distinguished letter writer ”— 
wearing a night-cap, in the well-known portrait by Romney. It 
is impossible to imagine a poet wearing so unsightly a thing 
except to conceal a bald head. Moreover, Cowper, writing in 
1785, when he was sixty-five years old, confessed that he had 
grown bald. But not a hair he cared. “No matter,” he says 
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blithesomely ; “there was more hair in the world than ever had 
the honour to belong to me.” Here, too, is Samuel Rogers— 
“Poet and man of society,” says the plate laconically enough— 
with hair disappearing from his forehead, and thin on the top of 
the skull, but showing thick behind, telling that there was a 
time when he, too, wore the poet’s crown. Perhaps it was the 
“man of society,” and not the “poet” who became bald. In fact, 
the only poet in the Gallery who is palpably, unblushingly bald 
is Captain Charles Morris, who is remembered as the singer of 
“ The Sweet Shady Side of Pall Mall.” 


“A Liberal politician and popular song-writer,” says the inscription 
plate, unwontedly loquacious. “After serving in America and joining 
the Life Guards, he became a boon companion of the Prince of Wales 
and the wits at Brooks’s Club. In January, 1798, he took a prominent 
part in the great dinner given under the presidency of the Duke of 
Norfolk to celebrate the birthday of Charles James Fox. Captain Morris 
retained his vivacity and power of composition to his 90th year.” 


But he failed to retain his hair. Indeed, the Captain with his 
ruddy face and jovial expression looks more the boon companion 
than the poet, and as it is more likely that the divine afflatus 
produces the flowing tresses, than that the flowing tresses 
generate the poetic inspiration, if he had been more the poet and 
less the boon companion, he might have escaped baldness. 

Here is the sad face of Tom Hood—“ Poet and Humorist ”— 
surely the most intensely melancholy face in the collection— 
surmounted by thick black hair. Here is the jocund face of 
Charles Dibdin—‘‘ Dramatist and song writer; author of Tom 
Bowling, Poor Jack, and other popular songs ”—with a shock 
of grey hair. What a touzled grey mop there is above the ruddy 
face of James Hogg, “The Ettrick Shepherd.” Here again is 
James Macpherson, “ Editor of Ossian’s poems; also known as a 
writter on political subjects”—with his thick coarse dark hair 
brushed back in the French style from his forehead. 

In the rooms where hang the poets of earlier times, when wigs 
were worn, abundance of natural hair is also common. ‘There are 
two portraits of John Dryden by Sir Godfrey Kneller. In one, 
which describes him as “ Poet, political writer and dramatist,” he 
is seen in a gorgeous wig, but in the other—* Poet, scholar and 
dramatist,” says the plate—we see his honoured grey hairs falling 
thickly to his neck. Andrew Cowley—* Poet, medical student, 
and Fellow of the Royal Society,” has an abundance of light 
brown tresses, parted in the middle over his chubby face, and 
flowing past his shoulders almost to his waist. John Milton— 
“The celebrated poet and writer,” says the inscription—has 
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brown locks tumbling in profusion about his shoulders. His 
assistant in the Latin Secretaryship under the Commonwealth, 
Andrew Marvel— Poet and satirist’—has long black hair 
effeminately parted in the centre. Both were Puritans, but being 
poets they were not also “ Roundheads.” There is not a gallant 
cavalier in the room with a finer show of ringlets. Here, how- 
ever, is a cropped poet, in the person of Ben Jonson—“ Poet, 
scholar and dramatist.” ‘“Orare Ben Jonson,” indeed, in the 
style of wearing his hair. But the locks are thick and crisp, if 
closely cut, over his swarthy face—the face, one would say, of a 
blacksmith. See what a profusion of fine silken tregses floats 
about the smiling face of Thomas Gray, described by the plate 
as “The celebrated poet.” Michael Drayton—“ Historical and 
descriptive poet” looks severely and uncomfortably out from his 
heavy lace ruffle and crown of bays. Yet these adornments do 
not hide his plentiful auburn hair. Light auburn ringlets, long 
and lissome as a girl’s, fall to the shoulders of Sir John Suckling. 
“ Poet and courtier,” the inscription plate tells us. ‘ Was one of 
the first professed admirers of Shakespeare. Raised a magnifi- 
cently accoutred, although not sufficiently valorous, troop horse 
for the king’s service in Scotland. The well-known song, Why 
so Pale and Wan, Fond Lover, is characteristic of his pen. He 
died in Paris.” 

“Shakespeare.” The mighty name flashes from the brass plate 
below the Chandos portrait, the sole and sufficing inscription. 
From the high forehead of the poet the abundant light-brown 
hair falls back, and spreads out like wings on each side of the 
shoulders. Here is a miniature of Geoffrey Chaucer. The father 
of English poetry has a slight be-forked beard, and wears a head- 
dress which allows just a slight glimpse of hair closely cut, but thick. 
The head of Mathew Prior,—‘ Poet, statesman and diplomatist ” 
—is covered by a dark velvet cap with a red tassel; and the 
bewigged poets include William Congreve, “poet and dramatist ;” 
Edmund Waller, “ poet and statesman ;” Samuel Butler, “ Author 
of the celebrated poem, Hudibras;” and Joseph Addison “ poet, 
statesman and essayist.” Another turbaned poet is John Gay, 
who has the distinction of the fullest inscription in the 
Gallery :— 


“Poet and Dramatist.. He began life as a silk mercer in London, but 
soon devoted himself to literature, and obtained the friendship of Pope 
and Swift. He became a favourite with Lord Bolingbroke, Lord Harcourt, 
Mr. Pulteney. At the suggestion of Swift he composed The Beggar's 
Opera; and his well-known ‘ Fables’ were written in 1726 for the 
instruction of H.R.H. William Duke of Cumberland. Gay died in 
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Burlington Gardens, the residence of his patrons, the Duke and Duchess 
of Queensbury. On his monument in Westminster Abbey is the following 
distich composed by himself: 


“*TLife’s a jest, and all things show it. 
I thought so once, but now I know it.’ 


“To which Pope added an affectionate inscription beginning thus :— 


“*Of manners gentle, and affections mild, 
In wit a man: simplicity a child.’” 


“The Poet” is the brief inscription under the portrait of 
Alexander Pope, by Hoare of Bath. He too wears a high ungainly 
turban. In another portrait by Kneller, Pope is described as “ the 
celebrated poet,” and is crowned with a laurel wreath through 
which is seen his short black hair. But here are two ringleted 
poets—Charles Churchill, “poet and satirist; author of ‘the 
Rosciad and other works;” and Thomas Shadwell, “ dramatist 
and poet laureate.” The inscription attached to the portrait of 
Swift takes no account of his poetic achievements. “Celebrated 
prose writer,” it runs. ‘“ Dean of St. Patrick’s, Dublin. Author 
of Tale of a Tub, Gulliver’s Travels and other works.” But 
his stern and haughty countenance is surmounted by the mane of 
a poet. Here is the plain simple face of Goldsmith,—“ poet, 
essayist, historian and dramatist ”—in a copy of the portrait by 
Reynolds; and if the hair is thin above the bulging retreating 
forehead it falls thick about the neck. Among the painters is to 
be seen the portrait of William Blake by Phillips. “Poet, artist 
and engraver,” he is described. “Endowed with extraordinary 
and original powers of imagination. Author of Songs of 
Innocence and Experience; executed remarkable illustrations to 
The Book of Job, Blair’s Grave, and many poems of his 
composition.” The clean-shaven face is handsome; the eyes 
which saw such wonderful visions are full and glowing, and though 
the hair, tinged with grey, is not long, it is thick and crisp. 

Another interesting fact to which those portraits of poets bear 
witness is that spareness of person, as well as abundance of hair, 
goes with the possession of the poetic gift. Shakespeare’s lines 
spring to the mind— 

“Fat paunches make lean pates; and dainty bits 
Make rich the ribs, but bankrupt quite the wits.” 


“ How fat it is!” was a favourite expression of contempt with 
Tennyson in criticising poetry, colloquially. Byron had a positive 
terror of becoming fat. In “ Rejected Addresses” by Horace and 
James Smith this weakness of the poet is hit off very humorously. 
In a note to “ Oui Bono” James Smith writes that he met Byron 
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at a dinner given by Mark Lewis in his chambers at the Albany. 
“He undervalued David Hume, denying his claim to genius on 
account of his bulk. One of this extraordinary man’s allegations 
was that ‘fat is an oily dropsy.’ To stave off its visitation he 
frequently chewed tobacco in lieu of dinner, ‘Please pass your 
hand down my side,’ said his lordship to the writer. ‘Can you 
count my ribs?’ ‘Every one of them.’ ‘Iam delighted to hear 
you say so!’” 

Why it should be I do not know, but undoubtedly it is generally 
accepted that while the fat man is often the very personification 
of good humour he is apt to be lean intellectually. Still, there 
have been a few fat poets. James Thompson was “more fat than 
bard beseems,” according to Johnson. Hazlitt in his essay, “My 
first acquaintance with poets,” describes Coleridge in 1798 as 
“rather above the common size, inclining to the corpulent, or 
like Lord Hamlet, ‘somewhat fat and pursy.’” John Gay was a 
most corpulent poet. Dryden was short and, in his maturer 
years, fat. Was he not known by the nickname “ Poet Squab” ? 
These things we learn elsewhere. In the National Portrait 
Gallery the only bulky poet is Walter Savage Landor. 

But if the National Portrait Gallery establishes the fact that 
the poet is usually spare in person and rich in ringlets, it affords 
no evidence, as I have said, that there is a typical poetic face, 
Every face in this collection of portraits of poets is distinct from 
all the other faces by some individuality of shape or feature, or 
expression, which is exclusively its own. Here are to be seen all 
shapes and forms of face. Ugly features, handsome features, and 
features monotonously commonplace. Refined and delicately 
carved faces; faces rude and roughly hewn. Oval-faced poets ; 
round-faced poets ; long-faced poets; hatchet-faced poets. Poets 
with the faces of heroes and sages, sceptred kings and laurelled 
conquerors. Poets with the faces of blameless ratepayers and 
respectable citizens. William Hazlitt painted Wordsworth and 
Coleridge when they were close companions in their early manhood, 
and it is said that Coleridge looked like a horse-stealer and 
Wordsworth like the horse he had stolen. There are animal faces 
here, and spiritual faces. Faces so plain and simple that he who 
looks may read; faces so enigmatic, subtle, elusive as to be difficult 
of interpretation. Tranquil and benignant faces, turbulent and 
ferocious faces. Poets seething and bubbling over with physical 
energy; poets calm, placid, contemplative. It is just such a 
collection of varied faces as may be seen in any mixed body of 
men of yarious classes and occupations of the present day. In 
the House of Commons, for instance, will be found types of faces 
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matching the types of faces in this assembly of poets. But there 
is this remarkable difference between our poets and legislators, 
that the former are almost universally thick of hair, while 
among the latter the thin haired and bald are in the overwhelming 
majority. Baldness is a sign of energy and determination, and is 
typical of success in business and the practical affairs of life. By 
their flowing locks the poets show their craving after the ideal. 


The most poetic looking of the poets in the National Portrait 
Gallery is Dante Gabriel Rossetti, in the portrait as a young 
man painted by himself. Why is it that such an impression is 
conveyed? Surely it is because of Rossetti’s abundance of 
tumbling ringlets. For, when all is said and done, ringlets remain 
the only outward and visible sign of the poet; and till the end of 
time one of the first things that will be done by a youth who finds, 
or assumes, there is a gleam of poetry in him, is to wear his hair 
long. 

° MicnarL MacDonaau. 











Che Murawasa Sword. 


Toutpa Fuzarmon was without a master. His former lord, the 
Daimyo of Izumo, had found it necessary to reduce the number 
of his followers. A few, who had served him many years, he 
retained about his person, The greater number, among whom 
was Ichida, he dismissed with presents and expressions of good 
will. So Ichida became a ronin, a “wave-man,” or wandering 
soldier of fortune, and set forth upon his travels. 

He was young and handsome and of great strength. From his 
earliest youth he had been trained to the business of fighting. 
Now in the days when Ichida lived there was plenty of fighting 
to be got in Japan. The great Emperor Taiko Sama had recently 
died, leaving a son five years of age to succeed him, Around 
the person of the boy two great factions had grown up. 
From dissension in the council chamber they had reached the 
threshold of war. To Ichida, indifferent as to whom he fought 
for, so that he did fight, it was open to join either faction, and 
he went on his way with a light heart. It would be strange, he 
thought, if he did not succeed in obtaining fresh employment. 

He went eastwards along the coast as far as Wakasa. Here 
it became necessary that he should make his choice. Should 
he push on eastwards through the country to join with Prince 
Tyeyasu Tokugawa, then at Yedo; or should he, turning south, 
gain Osaka, where the Christian Prince, Mitsunari, and the 
Daimyos of Chosu and Satsuma, were collecting a mighty army 
in preparation for the coming struggle? The reports which 
reached him of the great wealth and the immense population 
of Osaka decided him. “That is the city for me,” he said, and 
he turned southwards by way of Lake Biwa in the hope of 
reaching it. On the southern shores of the lake he passed a 
clump of pine trees which stood upon his left hand. From the 
midst of these came the sound of blows mingled with cries for 
help. Ichida rejoiced in the chance of a fight, and drawing his 
sword dashed in among the trees. 
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Reaching 4 little clearing, he beheld an old man and a young 
girl in the hands of three robbers. Two of them had bound the 
old man to a tree, whilst the girl knelt before the third with 
outstretched hands, begging for mercy. Ichida did not hesitate 
for a moment, but drew his sword and advanced upon the robbers. 
These, seeing that they were three to one, sprang to meet him; 
but after a few passes, becoming convinced that they were 
engaged with a swordsman greatly superior to themselves, they 
turned and fled. The last to fly stooped as he did so, and 
picking up a small box which lay upon the ground, vanished 
after his comrades. Ichida put up his weapon, and turning with 
great politeness to the old man, begged to know how the mis- 
fortune had occurred. 

“T cannot call it altogether a misfortune that has led me to 
make the acquaintance of so valiant a samurai,” replied the 
stranger, bending his head as tar as his bonds allowed, “ but let 
me ask you to sever these cords with which I am bound, and I 
will then inform you how I came to fall into their hands.” 

Ichida drew his shorter sword and with one sweep of his 
arm set the stranger at liberty. The girl had risen, and now 
stood looking at him with an expression of gratitude and admira- 
tion. She did not speak. She knew her duty too well to do so, 
while her father was engaged in conversation with a noble 
knight. 

“My name is Kira Nagamasa,” said the old man, “I am a 
merchant of Osaka. It has long been my custom to travel the 
country with specimens of the cloisonné ware in which I deal. 
My business took me to see the lord of Tsuruga, and I set out on 
foot accompanied by my daughter. These fellows must have 
learned in Tsuruga that I had upon me a considerable quantity 
of money. As I was returning they set upon me. Tho rest 
you know.” 

As he said these words the girl uttered a piercing cry and 
looked upon the ground behind her. 

“My father,” she cried—“the money! It has gone!” 

“Gone!” said the old man fiercely. “Gone—the money that 
T entrusted to you! Why did you let it go?” 

“Indeed,” replied the girl, falling upon her knees, “when we 
were attacked, I threw the box containing it into that clump of 
bushes. I saw where it fell. It is not there now.” 

Ichida searched the bushes with his sword. “One of these 
knaves must have taken it,” he said, “and you were too much 
alarmed to observe him.” 


Kira addressed the girl sternly. “ Unhappy girl,” he cried, 
VOL, CXXXII, U 
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“through you I am a ruined man. You deserve nothing less 
than death. And if this valiant knight will lend me his sword 
I will see that you obtain your deserts.” 

Ifis daughter made no reply. But Ichida spoke boldly; for 
the girl was very beautiful. 

T will lend my sword for no such purpose,” he said ; “ hitherto 
it has struck but men, armed to strike back again.” 

The girl looked up at him in gratitude, and Kira himself 
smiled at the ardour of his speech. 

“Sir,” he said, “I perceive you are as merciful as you are 
brave. It is indeed good of you to interest yourself in so worth- 
less an object. Get up, O Matsu,” he said to the girl. ‘Since 
this noble samurai will have it so, I spare you. And for you, sir,” 
he went on, speaking to Ichida, “I should be glad of your 
company and protection upon our further journey. Though I 
am now a poor man I have friends in Osaka; and I do not doubt 
that I shall be able to recompense you according to your great 
services.” 

“My recompense will be to know that I have served you,” 
replied Ichida. He spoke very proudly; for he wished to show 
the stranger that he was above recompense from one whom, not 
being of the military class, he regarded as his inferior. 

So together they resumed their journey. They came by Otsu 
and so on to Osaka. Now, during the journey, Ichida did not 
fail to notice the beauty of the girl O Matsu. She was dark and 
slender, and her expression was both sweet and obliging ; so that 
many times his eyes rested on her when he thought she was not 
looking ; but the truth is she saw his glances and treasured 
them in her heart; only she would not let him think she had 
seen them lest he should think her forward to return them. 

At the end of the second day they reached Osaka. Ichida 
thought he had never seen so fine a town. The castle built 
by the late emperor impressed him with a sense of immense 
strength. The streets were full of a hurrying crowd going to 
and fro about their various occupations. Ichida saw many 
samurai like himself, their two swords girded in their sashes, 
wearing the livery of the various southern daimyos then assembled 
in the town. As he passed these he averted his face and hurried 
on; for the truth was he was somewhat ashamed to be seen in 
company with a mere merchant. Kira Nagamasa, on the other 
hand, wished to go slowly. He was busy looking for acquaint- 
ances among the crowd to whom he might unfold the tale of his 
griefs. However, he saw none, and in response to the solicita- 
tions of his daughter, he began to go faster, and at length led 
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the party down one of the side streets in the neighbourhood of 
the harbour where his house stood. 

Here he pressed Ichida to enter. The young man was at first 
somewhat unwilling. Now that he had reached Osaka, the goal 
of his ambitions, and had escorted his companions to a place of 
safety, he wished for nothing better than to be rid of them. 
He wanted to go out into the streets to inquire who among the 
nobles was richest and most powerful, and which of them was 
likely to admit him into service. He thought it would be 
a good thing to seek out some place where samuraz: were 
assembled, and introducing himself, to give them some taste of 
his experience with the sword. 

Kira, however, pressed his offer so that it would have been 
a rudeness to refuse; and O Matsu, though she said nothing, 
looked at him in a manner which gave him to understand that he 
was very welcome. The girl had been greatly impressed with 
his gallantry and courtesy. From the first moment when he had 
come so opportunely to the aid of her father and of herself, she 
thought she had never seen so finea man. She hid the thing in 
her heart, knowing well that it was not to be hoped that a 
samurat would look twice upon the humble daughter of a 
merchant, Nevertheless love had sprung up within her, and she 
hugged it in secret, the sweeter for that very secrecy. 

She prepared the evening meal of rice and dried fish. She 
waited on the two men assiduously, and hoped that her guest 
would be satisfied with her attentions. She herself could not 
partake of food until they had finished. Kira ate slowly and 
deliberately, and at times was absent in his manner as if thinking 
over something of very grave import. At length he rose, and 
his guest with him. 

“Noble sir,” he said, “do not take exception to my words when 
I say that I have observed in you since you came to my house 
a certain degree of impatience. It is but natural that you should 
feel this; for in this city you have your way to make, and it is 
not among merchants that you can make it. Yet I think you 
will not be sorry that you have honoured me when I tell you the 
manner in which I have decided to recompense your kindness. 
Money I have none, since this good-for-nothing girl lost that 
which I was bringing with me: But one thing of great value I 
have. Your sword, though doubtless a good one, cannot be 
worthy of the courage of its owner. Now in the next room 
I have the finest sword in all Japan. It is a Masamune, pledged 
to me by a daimyo who is since dead. It is worth much money 
and you might fairly ask me why I do not sell it, for it would 
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restore my somewhat broken fortunes. But I have nothing else 
to give; and because of what you have done for me and mine, 
you shall have it.” 

A Masamune! Ichida’s heart beat high at the mention of the 
famous sword-maker of ancient times. He had never seen such 
a weapon. Even the Lord of Izumo, who had a curious taste in 
swords, had not possessed one. He followed Kira into the 
adjacent room in a state of eager excitement. 

Kira pointed to the opposite wall. Upon it hung the famous 
sword. It was plainer in the hilt and scabbard than the 
weapons of a later day, yet there was some curious carving about 
the handle, Kira took it from its place on the wall, and handed 
it to Ichida, He turned it over and over in his hands. 

The carving represented a demon who wound himself about the 
handle away from the blade. The face looked directly upwards 
from the top of the hilt, and the two eyes were picked out with 
jewels that glittered with a deep red glow, that had in it some- 
thing of menace. The face wore a curious expression of 
malignity, so that Ichida was glad to turn away from it, and 
drawing the blade, to become lost in admiration of its marvellous 
temper. He ran his thumb along its edge and wondered at its 
sharpness. He poised it and was delighted at its weight and 
balance. Then he turned to the hilt and examined it with more 
attention; and as he did so his face grew grave. 

“Why do you tell me a falsehood about this sword?” he asked. 
“This is not a Masamune, but a sword made by another and 
more famous maker than he. This is a Muramasa.” 

Kira sighed. “It is true,” he said, “the sword is a Muramasa. 
I did not expect that you would have recognised it. I did not 
tell you fearing that you might not accept it; for though he was 
a great sword-maker, it is well known that many of his blades‘are 
unlucky, and entail great disaster upon their owners.” 

“T am not easily frightened by such tales,” said Ichida boldly, 
“ond if you will give me the sword I will thank you for it, and 
will take any risks that may be attached to it. It would be 
a monstrous thing that should come between me and a weapon 
like this.” 

“Since you know so much,” returned Kira gravely, “ you shall 
know all. This sword is not only a Muramasa, it is the last that 
Muramasa ever made. It is said that he prayed continually over 
it, that when finished it might possess a soul. He asked, indeed, 
that his own soul might pass into it, but this was not granted to 
him. I know not whether his first prayer was granted, but of 
a truth the thing has a spirit of some kind, and this much is 
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certain—there is no sword like it in all Japan. It will cut 
through an opposing sword as if it werea lath. But its owner 
must love and value it above all things upon earth. While he 
does so, it will serve him as never yet sword served man; but 
should the day come when he places any person or object above 
it in his estimation, it will betray him at the moment he most 
needs it. Only the sacrifice of that which he has placed above it 
will appease its anger. Now judge and say whether you will take 
the sword.” 

Ichida laughed boldly. “TI take the sword,” he said, “ what is 
there in life that a young man should value more? This is 
a wonderful tale that you have told me. Ido not doubt it. But 
at least it will not be long before I put some part of its truth to 
the test.” 

Kira bowed and the two men returned to the front room. 
O Matsu, who had been kneeling, clearing away the dishes from 
the floor, looked up and saw Ichida with the sword. Her face paled. 

“My most honourable father,” she said, “I trust that you have 
told the noble samurai the story of the sword that you have just 
given him.” 

Her father did not answer; but Ichida spoke. 

“T know all about it,” he said. “Iam not frightened by such 
tales. It is a beautiful sword, and your father is most generous 
to give it to me. And now that I have it I will bid you farewell ; 
for I must go forth to find service with some daimyo, and with 
this I am sure of acceptance.” 

He bowed formally to Kira who returned his bow with equal 
civility. O Matsu bent low upon the floor. When she raised 
her head again, Ichida was gone. 


Ichida went forth into the crowded streets looking about him 
keenly. He wanted some adventure, some enterprise, whereby he 
might gain a footing in the life of the town, which he now 
viewed only from the standpoint of a stranger. Toa young man 
possessing such a sword and eager to employ it, an opportunity 
was not far to seek. He had come into an open square not far 
from the palace, when he observed three samurai clad in a livery 
that he did not know, standing on the opposite side of the square. 
He crossed boldly and pushed by them, taking care to brush 
somewhat rudely against the tallest of them as he did so. 

This was quite enough. The man turned round, and bowing 
with great politeness, drew his sword and requested Ichida to do 
the same. His companions drew theirs; so that Ichida, with the 
Muramasa blade unsheathed, found himself on guard against 
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three antagonists. As he raised his sword, he became aware of a 
feeling of exultation far in excess of anything he had ever felt 
when going into battle before. It seemed as though some 
mysterious influence came from the weapon itself, nerving his 
arm and thrilling through his whole frame. ; 

With a joyful cry he struck downwards with all his strength 
on the guard of his first antagonist’s blade, shearing through it 
as if it had been of wood. The samurai sprang back with a wild 
cry of astonishment, saving bimself from what had else been 
certain death. Ichida was about to rush in and finish the attack, 
when his antagonist put up his hand and stopped him. 

“Sir,” he said, bowing very low to Ichida, ‘I perceive by your 
skill with your weapon that you are a very famous knight whom 
one might, indeed, be proud to encounter. Nevertheless you 
wear no livery and are therefore unknown to us. Be pleased to 
tell us, before we proceed further, whence you come and what 
lord you serve.” 

“My namie is Ichida Fuzaemon, I served the lord Izumo. But 
for some time I have been a ronin and am even now seeking a 
new service.” 

The three men drew together and spoke low to each other, all 
the while glancing at Ichida. 

“Tf you seek service,” his late antagonist at length said, “ you 
will not have far to go in Osaka. Here are we three who serve 
the Prince of Satsuma. He is a bold ‘leader who loves bold 
followers. If you wish it I will take upon myself that you shall 
be enrolled among his retainers.” 

This was what Ichida had looked for and he accepted 
gladly. 

“Since you accept,” said the stranger, “ be pleased to follow 
us to the camp which lies without the walls.” 

So Ichida accompanied his new-found companions. In the 
streets of the city he was struck by the number of armed men 
whom he met. Swordsmen and spearmen, men bearing bows 
or the harquebuss of the Portuguese, jostled each other in the 
narrow ways or chaffered before the open-fronted shops. Once 
they stood aside as a procession came down the street bearing 
aloft the figure of a woman withachild. It was Ichida’s first 
sight of the new religion, brought by the Spaniard, and adopted 
through all the southern lands. His companions bowed low to 
the figure; and Ichida, because he did not wish to be found 
wanting in politeness, bowed also. 

So they reached the camp. And here Ichida became lost in 
wonder at the immense numbers of the army which had been 
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gathered together. There were many more than he could see at 
once. From far and near they had come, and now lay in multi- 
tudes spread across the plains ‘in the form of a crescent. He 
learned afterwards that there were a hundred and twenty thousand 
assembled, but for the moment they appeared countless as the 
sands on the shore, bewildering by reason of their many coloured 
uniforms and the strange varieties of dialect that they spoke. It 
seemed to Ichida that to such a force no effective opposition could 
be offered, and his heart swelled with triumph and anticipation of 
coming victory. 

His comrades led him to a part of the camp where the Satsuma 
men lay; and here an officer, after some questioning, took his 
name and enrolled him among the members of that clan. He 
was told also that since their tents were full, he might reside in 
the town until the army was ready to move; so, thinking of 
O Matsu and her dark eyes, he betook himself back to the house 
of Kira Nagamasa to ask for a lodging. 

Now you must understand that Ichida, though he thought the 
girl pretty and good, had at that time no more than a young 
man’s wayward fancy towards her. He never looked upon her as 
a possible wife. Such a thought would have shocked his sense 
of what was fitting ; for was she not the daughter of a merchant, 
whilst he was a samurai, one whose trade was the noblest of all 
occupations, that of fighting? So, whilst he abode in the house 
of Kira, he treated her with a distant politeness intended to 
convey a hint of the distance between them. 

Yet so charming was the girl’s manner, so careful was she in 
her duty to her father and to her father’s guest, that he could 
not withhold a certain kindness, nor was he scrupulous to hide his 
admiration of her beauty. His manner but inflamed O Matsu’s 
passion. She felt the respect with which he regarded her, and 
sometimes dared to hope that he might look upon her with the 
eye of love, All this time, however, she said no word. Only she 
went about the house more quietly and the colour faded from her 
cheeks. 

It was with peculiar jealousy that she noticed the affection 
with which Ichida regarded his famous sword. She saw that he 
was never tired of taking it up, looking closely into the red eyes 
of the demon curled around the handle, drawing the blade and 
feeling the edge with his thumb. At times, when he had left it 
in his room, she would creep in, and taking it in her hands, 
would gaze long and earnestly at it. It seemed to her as she 
looked into the face upon the handle, that the red eyes glowed 
with more than their usual fire, that they revealed new depths of 
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smouldering light far down within them, that they gave the whole 
face a sinister look which seemed particularly directed at her. 
This impression became stronger the more she looked at it, so 
that at last she grew afraid to take the thing up at all, but 
regarded it from a distance with an increasing fear. 

At length the day arrived when the army was to set forth. 
Ichida left the house of his friends very early in the morning. 
O Matsu saw him go with a great bitterness in her heart; for he 
had spoken no word of love to her. Even as she bowed herself to 
the floor at the leave-taking, she realised that he thought of 
nothing beyond his sword and the prospect of the coming fight. 
Surely, she reflected, the weapon should bring him good fortune ; 
for he placed it above all things in his estimation. The thought 
brought some little comfort to mingle with the pain caused by 
his departure. 

Meanwhile Ichida went gaily to the camp, with scarce a regrot 
for all that he was leaving behind him. He found it fall of bustle 
and stir. Men were marching cut upon the road to the north, 
leading to Kyoto where the castle of Fushima stood for Iyeyasu. 
Great cannon were being dragged along by teams of oxen. He 
glanced curiously at their hooped barrels as he hurried past to 
gain the place where the Satsuma men were assembling. 

So they marched out to the attack upon Fushima. Men fought 
desperately that day, but none more desperately than Ichida. 
From the moment that the cannon battered the first breach in 
the wall to that in which the whole castle went up to the heavens 
in volumes of smoke and sparks, he knew no rest. The sword 
burned in his hand and fought like a thing alive. At the end of 
the day his whole soul went out to it in admiration, and he mado 
a song in its praise. Yet even as he sang it came into his mind 
that he would have wished O Matsu present to hear of his deeds. 
He wondered if she thought ofhim. Had he known it, she thought 
of nothing else. 

For some time the army rested. Ichida heard rumours of 
dissensions among its chiefs. He himself, wild with the lust of 
fighting, was for pushing on and striking a blow at Yedo itself. 
But among the leaders was uncertainty and diversity of opinion. 
Whilst some urged that they should go forward others advised 
delay, until Uesugi, lord of the northern province of Echigo, 
should join them according to his promise. 

The first party fiercely retorted that they were already superior 
in numbers to the enemy; that Uesugi was holding himself back 
for some further sign of success; and that by striking boldly at 
Yedo they would secure that success and his allegiance. 
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Whilst they wrangled thus many followers of the camp had 
come with merchandise from Osaka. Among these came Kira 
Nagamasa and his daughter. Ichida, sitting before his tent one 
evening, looked up and beheld O Matsu bowing before him. 

“O Matsu!” he cried joyfully, “I am glad to see you.” 

“You are not wounded?” she inquired, with a little drawing 
in of her breath, 

“No,” he answered, smiling, “thanks to the wonderful sword 
your father gave me,” 

Her forehead contracted slightly. ‘“ You are very fond of it,” 
she said. 

“It is a sword in a thousand, and worthy of its owner,” he 
cried boastfally. 

She smiled a little. “It is easy to see that it will serve you 
well,” she answered, “since you value it so highly.” 

“ Above all things,” he replied, and, with the word, knew that it 
was untrue. He glanced at O Matsu, fearful lest she should have 
noticed the strange thrill in his voice. ‘Above all things,” he 
repeated firmly, as if to propitiate the spirit of the sword. His 
eyes sought its handle and O Matsu’s followed them. 

“It smiles,” she said. “I do not like its smile.” 

And in truth Ichida thought the same, though he did not say 
it. The thing was frightful to look at. 

“Oh, I cannot bear it!” she cried, with a little shudder. 
“Sorrow is coming to you through it. Cast it away.” 

“Never,” he answered, his pride in the blade returning. 

“Well, then,” she said, sadly, “I must see you no more.” 

Ichida knew then that she had discovered his thoughts. He 
did not speak. The girl waited for him to question, to reproach, 
but no sound came from his lips. With a gesture, tragic in its 
restraint, she bowed. He could not meet her eyes, but lowered 
his to the ground. When he raised them she was gone. 

Whilst the army lay in camp he did not see her again. Never- 
theless, she had left a seed planted in his heart that was to grow 
up to strength, disputing his love for his great weapon. Jor the 
present, however, the latter reigned supreme. 

Some days later they began their march to the eastward. They 
took the Nakasendo road, to meet the forces of Iyeyasu that were 
reported to be drawing near. 

It was at Seki-ga-hara that they first came in sight of them. 
The army of the southern princes moved over the plain towards 
the hills to the eastward. Afar off they saw the fluttering of 
flags and heard cries rendered very shrill by the distance. As 
though by its own accord, the army wavered, halting along its 
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front like some great serpent twisting upon the plain. In front 
of the ranks, the various leaders scanned the position of the enemy 
to see if there were any vulnerable point of attack. On the extreme 
left Ichida stood among the Satsuma men, his sword drawn, a 
fierce joy in its possession running through him. His whole soul 
sang the song he had made for it. 

They moved on to the attack, and as they did so the enemy 
came down out of the hills with a wild whirling rush that swept 
them backwards, still struggling. For the rest of the day Ichida 
remembered nothing save a glut of fighting. He swung the 
sword about his head savagely, he marked the red eyes of the 
demon gleaming balefully as blood ran down the blade. The 
cannon thundered behind him, the glare of the matchlock fires 
spluttered in his eyes. As before, he was conscious of some 
curious increase of strength that seemed to come from his weapon. 
He saw that men avoided him, looking elsewhere for an easier 
conquest. So the night came on and the armies drew off for a 
little. 

Ichida turned to cut down one whom he saw hiding behind a 
clump of bushes. The man saw him coming and raised an arque- 
buss. The blast of flame shot out, the smoke curled away into 
the air, and Ichida felt a stab in his right arm. With acry he 
sprang forward, and at the same moment consciousness left him 
and he sank on the ground. 

When he awoke it was night. He raised his eyes and looked 
round. He lay between the two armies. Along the horizon, the 
fires of his fellows burned dully, like the eyes of some many-headed 
beast awaiting its prey. To the east the enemy's lights answered 
them with equal menace. Ichidasat up. He felt dizzy and sick. 
Recollection came back upon him, and he wondered vaguely why 
the man who had wounded him had not stopped to kill him. A 
little sigh behind him caused him to turn, and he started as he 
beheld O Matsu. She sat patiently watching him, waiting until 
he should turn and see her. In her hand she held a dagger, and 
he knew as he saw it that through the long hours when he had 
lain there his safety had been due to her, Even as he thought of 
this a great wave of tenderness for the girl passed over him. 

“OQ Matsu!” he cried, “ what are you doing in this place?” 

“IT came down to find you,” she replied, “I could not see you 
among the clan.” 

“You dared that for me?” he asked, a great wonder in his 
heart, 

“Most honourable lord, it was not much,” she answered. 
“Tt was your life,” he whispered. 
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“Tam but a girl,” she replied under her breath, “ my life is of 
little value.” 

“Your father? Does he know of this?” 

“He forbade it. I escaped. I have disobeyed him. Now I 
have no father. Did I not say that my life was of little value? 
There is no one to care for me.” 

“Oh, O Matsu,” cried Ichida, struggling with the great weight 
of sorrow that was heavy in his breast for her, “do not say so. 
Iam here to care for you. I care for you more than anything 
else that is in this world. I have known it since I last saw you, 
but I would not own it until this moment.” 

She came closer to him, and he put his arm about her to shield 
her from the wild loneliness of the night. Her head sank upon 
his shoulder with a little movement pathetic in its tired 
confidence. On the wide plain under the October stars they sat 
together, he forgetful of his wound, she of all that she had risked 
for his sake, knowing only their love for each other and their 
present happiness. After a time he spoke very low. 

“Tam not much hurt,” he said. ‘To-morrow the battle will 
be joined again, and we shall be victorious. I will do mighty 
deeds. My master, the Prince of Satsuma, shall see me. He will 
give me rich rewards. Then I will marry you, and above all 
things in the world I will love and honour you.” 

A little shudder passed through the girl’s frame. Ichida was 
startled by it, and turned to look at her face. She was gazing 
intently forward into the darkness, her face expressing both fear 
and repulsion. Ichida followed the direction of her eyes. 

“At what do you look, O Matsu?” he asked. 

“Tt is your sword,” she whispered fearfully. ‘ Look!” 

As he looked he became aware of two small points of fire 
piercing the blackness of the night. 

‘Foolish one,” he said, “it is but the jewels in the handle. 
They reflect the light.” 

“There is no light to reflect,” she whispered; “then why do 
they shine like that?” 

A curious fear crept over him, “I have seen them shine in 
the dark before,” he said sullenly. 

“That is not all,” she answered. “Do you not see the face?” 

“ Nothing but the jewels.” 

She turned and hid her own eyes on his shoulder, “I am 
glad,” she said, “I am glad you do not see the face.” 

Ichida looked at her anxiously. “You are tired,” he said. 
“ You have done too much for me. Now rest and get some sleep, 
and I will take my turn at watching. No harm shall come to you,” 
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“Tt is not that,” she said. 
sword ?” 

“An idle tale,” he answered, “the thing is but a piece of 
steel.” 

All at once the girl raised her head and peered forward again 
to where the sword lay. She looked as one who hoped against 
hope that her fears were groundless. Then she wrung her hands 
together in bitter resolve, and turned to Ichida. 

“ Honourable lord,” she asked, “ it is true then, that you prize 
me above the sword ?” 

“ Above fifty swords,” he answered. 

She threw a triumphant glance into the darkness. “That is 
well!” she said, “ now I will sleep.” 

Ichida watched her as she lay upon the ground. He too was 
very sleepy. Weariness of the day’s battle, and loss of blood, 
had told upon his powerful frame, and he kept his eyes open only 
by a struggle. Had there been anything to look for, any enemy 
to fear, he might have endured ; but the night was very quiet. 
At last his body swayed slightly, and he sank on the ground in 
slumber. 

Then O Matsu arose from the sleep which she had shammed. 
In her eyes sorrow struggled with triumph and a great purpose. 
She cast but one glance at Ichida and then bowed low, wringing 
her hands again as if in agony. Then she turned to where the 
sword lay. In the darkness the face on the handle looked up to 
greet her, aware of her purpose, its lips twisted in a devilish 
smile. The eyes glowed and sparkled with hidden glints of fire, 
the forehead frowned in savage mockery. 

In O Matsu’s heart there was no fear. In her mind ran the 
words ot her father, spoken to her long ago when first he told 
her the story of the sword. “Only the sacrifice of that which a 
man has placed above it can appease it,” she said. She stretched 
out her arm and took up the blade. 








“You know the story of the 





In the half hour that precedes the dawn Ichida awoke. His 
first thought was for O Matsu. He turned to look at the place 
where she had lain. As he did so he saw her body. She lay face 
forwards on the ground, the sword sticking out at her back as 
she had fallen upon it. He made no movement as he saw her, 
but pondered the sight long, knowing its meaning too well. She 
had given her life for him, that the accursed thing that claimed 
it should not fail him in the coming fight. Well, it should have 
fighting such as it had never dreamed of ! 

He moved the dead body and looked down at the young face 
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turned up to meet his, very pinched and grey in the faint light of 
the morning sky. He put his foot on the girl’s breast and 
grasped the handle, and the blade came ont wet to its point. For 
a long time he stood so, looking down with the weapon in his 
hand, even as though he had killed her. In the east a faint light 
ran along the heavens, the chill of early dawn was in the air, 
little breezes smote his cheek as with the soft blows of a dead 
hand. Against the dawn one star glimmered, paling to its 
disappearance, 

So the morning broke, very wan and cold, and Ichida went 
down to face the enemy. He fought that day as a desperate man 
fights whose happiness lies in front of him through the gates of 
death. All day long the hated sword flashed in his hand, doing 
its work as if it also felt that its end had come. Ichida did not 
think of it. His whole soul was far away, with the dead form of 
the girl who had sacrificed herself for his sake. Around him, his 
comrades, swept backwards by their enemies, fought with the 
courage of despair. Ichida joined group after group of these, and 
where he fought, his companions fell around him as if he brought 
misfortune with him. He himself went scatheless until he awoke 
to the consciousness of his impunity, and lifting his sword in 
bitterness, sang to it the song he had made for it; but this time 
with different words, taunting it, vaunting the very memory of 
the girl as dearer to him than all things else in the world. 

And at last he was alone on the field. About fifty paces away 
a small group of the enemy watched him with intent eyes. They 
began to creep nearer, but slowly, for they knew his prowess. 
And Ichida, still singing, raised the sword aloft ; for he knew this 
was the end ; and as he raised it, it broke off short between blade 
and handle—and was useless. 





The enemy were very near now. 
; J. Sackvitte Martin, 
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Sn the Whale’s Wake. 


“ Anp you'll have to look sharp to catch her!” 

That final sentence woke me. 

The voice was that of my good host, and urgency in the tone. 
I opened my eyes upon the grey northern day, and there he 
stood at my bedside, haste in the very folds of his dressing-gown. 

“Catch whom?” I asked dreamily. 

“The whaling steamer. Be quick, man! It’s five o’clock.” 

I felt as though it were two, as well it might have been by the 
light, for the summer night is brief north of the sixtieth parallel 
of latitude. 

“All right. Ill be down in a minute,” I yawned. 

As the door closed sloth suggested another nap, whispering 
that there would be plenty of more convenient opportunities to 
go whaling. The time seemed unseasonable; and a chill breeze 
whimpered at the gable. To reason at such moments is to be 
overcome. A supreme effort—and my feet met the floor. 

Ten minutes later I was swallowing a hurried cup of coffee, 
prepared mysteriously at that fireless hour; and sixty seconds 
afterwards my companion and I were off. 

The whaling station lay at the head of the firth, a long mile 
distant; and we stepped out, trudging over the shingle of the 
ayre that separated loch from voe. But before we had covered 
three hundred yards there came a whistle that echoed along the 
grey schist cliffs, and a little dingy steamer bustled out from 
behind the western headland. Wheeling round, we ran back 
towards the boats that lay drawn up on the beach below the 
house. A lad was already launching a light canvas dinghy; and 
by the time we reached the rude stone jetty he was stolidly 
awaiting us. The steamer slowed down, stopped to pick us up, 
and almost before we were fully awake we were on board and 
heading seaward. 

Passing near inshore beneath the Heights o’Neap, we swung 
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northward into the Sound and bore away for open sea. Past low 
holms—green jewels in a blue sea-matrix— past rugged bluffs and 
winding voes, we steamed till we issued from the Sound and met 
the ocean roll. For several hours we held N.N.E., coasting along 
the Northern Isles, their deep-cleft geos and black-mouthed caves 
to starboard gliding swiftly sternward. 

The steamer was an unpretentious little craft of some ninety- 
five tons register, powerfully engined, and capable of doing nearly 
twelve knots. At first sight she might have been taken for a 
small coaster; but on a second look the fat swivel-gun on her 
forecastle head, the white canvas crow’s-nest in her foremast, and 
a huge double winch cumbering her deck abaft the fore-hatch 
struck strangely even on the landsman’s eye, and to the seaman’s 
advertised her trade a league away. Nor were these the only 
tokens of her calling: on the gratings above the quarter-deck 
were stowed two boats—queer scoop-shaped things such as are 
geen on no British trader, and beneath them, stuck between the 
rail and the angle-iron uprights supporting the gratings, were 
certain long-shanked business-like weapons—grim tools of the 
whaling trade. 

The ship’s company, from skipper to cook, were Norwegians to 
a man, and on any British ship would have been roundly classed 
as “Dutchmen”; yet about them all nothing struck one as 
foreign save their speech, and even the rough Northland tongue 
fell with a half-familiar cadence on the ear—the meaning strange, 
the voice that of our own folk. Now and again a broad Scots 
word surprised the understanding like a known countenance in a 
crowd; and the homely faces of the crew tapped at memory’s 
door like old acquaintances. 

Looking upon them it came home to one how near of kin they 
must be to ourselves. Grave, grey-eyed, harsh-featured, big of 
bone, you shall rub shoulders with a score of such men in any 
Scottish street from Berwick north to Peterhead along the bleak 
east coast. The very compass-card reminded one of a forgotten 
kinship—Oest, Sud, Vest, the cardinal points gave their names in 
witness that even the foreign tongue was less than alien, and 
that here were men of our own race and blood. 

By way of passing the time I took a trick at the wheel. There 
was no sea running, and the ship, being fitted with a very power- 
ful rudder, steered easily. At all times it is good to be outward 
bound, A strong brine breath fills the nostrils, setting all the 
veins athrob with a quality of joy, going deeper than one brief 
generation, down to the very life. And there, heading out towards 
the frozen north, the ice-wind sharp in the face, the eyes on the 
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dull horizon, the swing of the deep sea swell waxing underfoot, 
something grips you—something intimately familiar in grey skies 
and leaden seas. You find yourself asking—why? and when? 
and where? Whocan answer? This may be some echo in the 
blood of days when far Norse forebears busked their long-ships 
for the outward voyage, left that very voe astern, saw those same 
grey-flanked green-shouldered headlands fade and sink, and laid 
this very course into the chill North Sea when they sailed a- 
Viking a thousand years ago. 

The deck-hand that comes up to relieve you at the wheel is of 
that old sea-dog’s breed—tall, big-limbed, huge-shouldered, with 
bold features, broad retreating forehead, curling yellow beard 
and hair, and sea-blue eyes, having that far-off look which comes 
of gazing long on dim horizons. He is a typical Norseman—a 
right Viking’s son. Does he ever feel that sea-call in his blood? 
Probably not, Most likely he is thinking of his breakfast, or of 
what he will do when the whaling season is past and autumn 
come, and he back in some deep Norwegian fiord spending his 
earnings through the long dark winter night. 

So we bore away into the north-east, the coasts growing rockier 
and wilder as we went: bold beetling forelands, towering stacks, 
sounding caverns, tide-swept archways, slipping by, until we 
came into the roost that tumbles round the northmost limit of 
the British Isles—a huddle of shattered rocks, and on a wave- 
beaten crag a lonely lighthouse, the last sentry of civilisation. 
The tide race meeting the wind raised a rip that set the little 
ship bucking like a new-roped colt and raised inward misgivings 
in the landsman. But that soon passed. An hour, and the 
Muckle Flugga sank astern; Saxa Vord Hill faded and dipped 
beneath the sea rim; and we were alone upon the waters, the 
short tide-rip changed for the long stately roll of the western 
Ocean coming up to greet the dour polar sea. 

A man ran aloft to the crow’s-nest. The skipper and mate, with 
half-a-pound of rough black powder, loaded the swivel-gun, 
preparing for action. A strange arm is this gun, a huge ungainly 
weight of metal, with a bore just large enough to take the shank 
of the bomb-harpoon. That outlandish projectile is scarce a 
generation old, the invention of a Norwegian. It is a ponderous 
tool, above a hundred pounds in weight, a fathom in length, hand- 
made, of tough wrought iron. A cleft shank allows a ring to 
run, to which is spliced the two-inch whale-line. On loading, 
the shank is thrust home into the gun, the ring sliding to the 
outer end just behind the “ flukes ”—four big hinged barbs tied 
close with yarn. Into a socket between the fluke-hinges is 
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screwed a sharp-pointed head of cast-iron, hollow, and filled with 
a bursting charge and a three-second time-fuse. It is a deadly 
thing—ugly, but effective. 

In the old days of the hand harpoon the whaleman sighting a 
Finner Whale let well alone. Being difficult to take, and less 
valuable than the Right Whale or the Sperm, the Rorqual was 
not held worth the risk of attacking it. Grim tales were told. 
A harpooner once made fast to a Finback, which in a trice took 
out all the lines in the tubs and dragged them under the boat, 
and all before a man could cut the line. The fighting Finback 
was a by-word, and was allowed to breed and multiply in peace. 
But with the coming of the steam-whaler and the bomb-gun that 
immunity ceased; and now the Rorqual is the northern whale- 
man’s chief quarry. 

The afternoon was half spent, and the ship fifty miles from 
land, when a strange cry rang from aloft. The mate who steered 
sang out something in Norwegian; a head popped over the rim 
of the crow’s-nest, answered in guttural accents, and flung out an 
arm to starboard. The wheel spun; the ship’s head swung 
eastward ; standing on the bridge in the lee of the canvas 
dodgers we turned glasses ahead. There was silence save for the 
steady thump of the screw and the long swish of water overside. 
Even through the binoculars we could make out nothing but 
slate-blue furrows of tumbling sea, with here and there a snowy 
foam-crest. 

“See! Dere she blows!” says the mate in English, pointing. 

We were too late to catch it; but a minute later a tiny puff of 
white vapour spouts up against the grey sea background a mile 
away, hangs an instant, draws out, drifts to leeward, and is gone. 
Then follows another and another. There are at least three 
whales together. The ship trembles through her length as she 
gives chase. She almost seems to feel the excitement of pursuit. 
The look-out man leaves the crow’s-nest and runs down the ratlines, 
He and another hand look to the great whale-line, a hawser of 
best hemp big enough to moor a ship. Thirty fathoms are coiled 
on the hinged flap under the gun-muzzle. The slack, coming 
aft, passes four times round the double drums of the port winch 
and down into the line locker in the hold, where it lies in huge 
snaky figure-of-eight coils. The skipper stands at the gun on 
the forecastle-head, his right hand on the pistol-hold at the gun’s 
breech, his keen grey eyes on the water. 

A puff of white a quarter of a mile ahead, and a murmur runs 
round the ship. A black barrel rolls slowly up, shows a sharp 
dorsal fin, and goes under. A second and a third spout; black 
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backs wheel and disappear. That is all. To the landward eye 
they might have been porpoises. But we are hard in their wake. 
The lust of the hunter swells up in the veins—primeval instinct 
of the beast that underlies a late-found humanity. 

A taut silence. The mate stands alert at the wheel. A man 
is at the winch. Two others tend the line on the fore-deck to 
prevent fouling. Suddenly the skipper raises a hand. 

“Slow!” he says in Norwegian, but not lond. 

The word is passed aft. The mate on the bridge steps to the 
engine-room register and gives the brass handle a turn. From 
below comes a shrill chime of bells. 

“Slow!” cries the mate down the tube, clinching the order. 
The snore of water under the forefoot drops suddenly. The beat 
of the screw grows mufiled. 

Up goes the skipper’s hand again. 

“Stop!” 

His voice is low, but clear. The “fish” must not be gallied. 
The word echoes aft. The mate telegraphs the order below. 
We slide silently on; and suddenly the swell seems higher, the 
rolling of the ship more marked. One minute, two minutes—five, 
we forge slowly ahead. Like a mounting barometer excitement 
rises hot. 

Then all at once comes a sigh. It is too vast to be human, 
and is neither the sough of the wind in pines nor of wave on sandy 
shore, is like both, yet somehow unlike any other breath—a 
sound to remember. A column of steam spouts ten feet high 
under the starboard bow. A huge black back heaves up and 
over. A dorsal fin, crooked like a thickset sickle, slowly rolls 
out and under. Again that deep melancholy sigh, a jet of white 
vapour—on the port side now—a second huge porpoise-like back 
and fin wheeling over. The shining skin, like wet rubber, 
catches the light. We are in the midst of them. A third rises 
right ahead, but too far for a safe shot. There is something 
majestic in the slow, rolling gait of the monsters. They seem so 
deliberate, so colossal. Yet they are travelling at the pace of a 
horse’s canter, and we see at most a bare third of their vast bulk. 

The grim-faced skipper at the gun turns half about and signs. 
The engine bell rings again. The screw gives two deep throbs. 
Once again that long sibilant blast. A fourth whale rises on the 
starboard bow. Out goes the guiding hand. The ship’s nose 
swings to the right. The huge glittering back sways up not 
twenty yards distant. 

A sharp report; and a cloud of smoke wraps the ekipper, 
thins, and clears. 
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black back has disappeared, leaving on the face of a wave a 
faint oily scum and a mottle of foam-flakes white and red. 
Suddenly the winch rattles. The great hawser, with its fourfold 
turn round the winch-drum, whistles out like thin fishing-line. 
The winchman hangs on to the long overhead brake-lever, the 
jar and strain tugging at the sinewy bare arm and almost lifting 
him bodily. The rattle rises to a roar. The wooden brake-shoe 
smokes, turns black, and a pungent smell of scorched wood 
grips the nostrils. The winchman gets his left foot on a second 
lever and hangs there quivering. Still the line flies as though 
it would never stop. 

Then all at once the roar of the winch drops. The leaping 
levers stand. The line slackens. 

“At last!” one breathes involuntarily. And yet those three 
hundred fathoms of hemp have run out in a few seconds. 

Then follows a long waiting, or it seems long. It may have 

been five minutes or fifteen. The eye wearies of watching the 
line that points the direction the whale has taken. At length 
comes the jet of steam, pink now, the black shiny back, the 
pointed fin. They wheel under, but not for long. A second 
spout is smaller, redder. The intervals below water become 
shorter. The spouts come fast but feeble. A flipper turns sky- 
ward like a huge paddle-blade, with a flash of white belly below. 
The monster is dead. 
' Waiting is over. The crew bustle briskly. The whale-line is 
passed through a big iron sheave hanging at the foremast. Tho 
winch rattles once more, spitting steam now, and slowly the 
great brute comes alongside. One giant fluke—black above, 
white beneath—lifts from the waves under the port-bow. A 
leaded double line is deftly flung, by which a stouter line is 
hauled out round the huge tail. A chain cable is passed, shackled 
home, and hove taut to strong iron bitts on the port deck. A 
man with a “spade,” a long-handled tool with a broad chisel- 
blade, hews off the flukes from the keeled tail. They cut like 
tough cheese of a pale cheddar colour. The screws beat again. 
The ponderous carcase slews alongside, and we bear away in 
search of fresh prey. 

The whale, with its slate-grey back and pleated white belly, 
looks like a huge shapeless mass of indiarubber and gleaming 
curd. A long iron pointed pipe is thrust into the vast paunch, 
connected with the engine, and air is pumped into the body until 
it looks like a monstrous over-inflated bicycle tube. This to 
keep it afloat and facilitate towing. Soon the look-out from the 
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crow’s-nest cries that another whale is in sight. At once a 
twenty-foot pole is struck into the carcase, with a red flag atop, 
and a buoy below. The shackle is knocked from the towing- 
chain, and the whale set adrift. Relieved of forty tons of dead 
weight, the ship leaps forward in chase of new game. 

We come up with the whales quickly—three of them. But 
they are wary now. Again and again the skipper mancuvres 
for a shot; and again and again they sound before he can come 
within range; for the bomb-gun is not to be relied on beyond 
some forty or fifty yards at most. At length a mighty rounded 
back heaves up to starboard. The gun fires, the line rattles 
out, and the novice expects a repetition of the first process. 

But no! this time it is a long game. The harpoon has struck 
too near the tail, and though fast, the whale is little the worse. 
After the first plunge it comes up spouting, six hundred yards 
away, and sets off at a tremendous pace towards the north-west, 
like some huge submarine tug towing the steamer. The engines 
are reversed, but still the whale rushes on as though it had not 
a hundred tons of ship behind it, and a three hundred horse- 
power engine dragging the opposite way. We stand on tho 
bridge and marvel at the prodigious strength of the brute. So 
we go for an hour—two hours. The dead whale has sunk out of 
sight, left leagues astern. The mate spins a yarn of a Finner to 
which they made fast off the Iceland coast, which took twenty- 
three hours to kill, and which dragged a steamer as large as 
this over a hundred miles before it tired. And we, looking at 
the plunging monster ahead, believe him. 

At length the pace gradually slackens. The big Rorqual 
sounds, and for ten minutes sulks below, just as a hooked trout will 
in a pool. This is the whaleman’s chance. The starboard boat 
is swung out and lowered. Three men swiftly man her and shove 
off. Irun to the rail asking permission to go. It is granted with a 
nod. I climb the rail and hang, one foot in air, waiting till the 
lift of a sea shall swing the boat near enough for a jump, for a 
considerable swell is running. Up comes the boat on the crest 
of a wave. A leap, a clutch, and I am safe in the bows. My 
companion from the ship sings out asking a place; but the 
mate shakes his head. 

“Dere are four in de boat,” he says, as though that were 
answer enough. 

The craft is small, certainly, but a fifth might have found room. 
Not until afterwards did we discover that five in a boat is deemed 
an unlucky number. Before my companion can expostulate we 
are speeding away, two men pulling a pair of oars apiece, and 
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the harpooner in the sternsheets with his long lance over his 
shoulder. 

This lance looks a somewhat unwieldy weapon. A six-inch 
leaf-like blade narrows to a long slender shank and socket, in 
which is set an eighteen-foot fir pole, and in unaccustomed hands 
must be no easy tool to use; but the brawny young Northman 
in the stern carries it like a walking-stick. 

We dance away over the great rollers. The ship, when we 
top a sea, looks very small; and in the trough we lose her 
altogether. The tiny fourteen-foot “ pram” seems a frail craft 
for such work in such a sea; but there is little time to weigh 
chances, for the game is beginning. 

A short exclamation from the harpooner, and he points as we 
top a roller. We catch a glimpse of a big black mass like a rock 
awash. A spout follows. The oars dip swiftly. The little 
scoop-shaped “ pram ” leaps forward. A word from the lanceman 
and we stop. ‘The whale has disappeared; and we swing in our 
little cockle-shell over the swell on an iridescent scum of oil, 
and wait. 

But not for long. 

“ Whoosh-sh !” 

That long rushing sigh sounds close upon us, the vapour 
rising like a fountain above. Something black and shiny heaves 
slowly up within two fathoms of us. The great black curve of the 
back wheels sluggishly over. A word of Norse raps out. The 
pram whips round like alive thing, stern on to the whale. The 
harpooner, poising the lance over his shoulder, drives down like 
light. A whirlpool—and the monster is gone, leaving a red 
eddying patch among the foam. Again a sharp word and we 
back off a little way. 

There is a breathless silence. Heads crane over, all eyes on 
the water. A few bubbles rise and break. We have no notion 
where the monster will rise, and cannot but wonder precisely 
what will occur if it happens to rise just beneath the tiny pram. 
We are just on the spot where it sank, floating on a red scum 
shot with rainbow lights. 

A warning cry from the harpooner, and the two rowers back 
water like men possessed. They are none too soon. Up heaves 
the big black curve of the head within four feet of us; we could 
have stepped upon its back. The blowhole appears of a horse- 
shoe shape. 

“ Whoosh-sh-sh ! ” 

The tall column of vapour shoots high above our heads, but 
crimson now. Out rolls the broad shining bulk, twice the boat’s 
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length clear. I throw a glance at the harpooner. The blue eyes 
shine, but the face is quiet and steady. The lance goes home, 
a yard into the soft black side, just abaft the root of the flipper. 
He gives a few quick deadly twists. Blood spurts. The vast 
hulk turns slowly over, without a quiver or a sign of feeling, 
shows the dorsal fin, and disappears in a swirl of red-streaked 
froth. There is something uncanny in its stolid mass. It is 
so huge, so silent, and the lance so insignificant. It seems like 
attacking an ox with a needle. 

The whale rises again twenty yards away. We give chase; 
it sounds; we wait, watching the rising bubbles. Again the 
huge head lifts, almost touching us. The boat spins round; the 
lance strikes—a bee-sting in that great carcase. We whirl away 
from the mad plunge. So it goes on. We lay alongside, get 
in a blow, lay off again to await the last flurry. 

At length it comes. The spouts grow feebler, quicker, redder. 
The vast head rears up almost clear of the water and ducks 
swiftly. Then up go the flukes, lashing the waves into foam. 
The oarsmen back water for their lives. Twice and thrice the 
ten-foot broad tail churns the sea. A single flick of those great 
gristle blades would sheer our boat in two or smash it to match- 
wood. ‘The brute’s blind death rage is terrible. 

“It is nearly done now ?” I ask. 

“ Ay—ay, near now,” replies the harpooner in English. 

“Do they turn over on their backs when dead ?” 

“Sometime dey do different ways. Some dey roll over quick 
and die; some dey sink; some dey run round and round.” He 
waves an arm about the boat. 

I could not help wondering which way this particular Finner 
would choose. If it decided to run round and round there 
appeared a prospect of our having some peculiarly lively moments. 
One of the rowers seemed excited; but the stalwart young 
harpooner betrayed no sign of nervousness. He spoke as though 
of some matter that affected us not at all. It was all in the 
day’s work, 

The end came suddenly, There was a last furious struggle, 
the flukes beating the water like a racing screw, the spray flying 
twenty feet in air. Then all at once that prodigious death-throe 
ceased. Slowly, very slowly, the vast form keeled over, capsizing 
like a black dismasted hulk. The pectoral fin rose clear and 
pointed upward, showing the milk-white underside. Then it 
was still, 

“All over now, I tink,” said the harpooner, and headed the 
boat for the ship. 
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The whale was hove up and made fast—a mammoth seventy feet 
long. Then we returned in our wake to seek the floating carcase. 
It was near an hour and a half before we picked it up—seven 
or eight miles astern, By the time we had both whales fast, 
and had drunk skald to our first whales in good Scotch whisky, 
and with the two in tow were heading south and west for land, 
the long northern twilight was falling over the sea. 

Down in the little cabin a goodly meal awaited us. The cook 
and steward, a merry round-faced fellow, looked after us well, 
explaining in wonderfully good English the nature of the dishes 
before us, 

They needed some explanation. 

There was black rye bread, a little heavy, perhaps, but good 
enough. Broken ship’s bread of the hardest and of a dark buff 
colour. 

“No cow-butter,” said the steward apologetically. “ We've 
run out of cow-butter. Only got margarine-butter.” 

But margarine or cow, it tasted good after our tossing in the 
pram, Sea air will raise an appetite for anything. A fish 
pudding of mysterious origin proved good in spite of appearances. 

There were potatoes, too, and lastly the pizce de résistance— 
whale-steaks, Had we not seen them cut from the tail of the 
seventy-foot monster that had fought so long, we should not have 
believed they were not beef. The grain, perhaps, was a little 
coarse, but otherwise, raw or cooked, it looked and tasted like 
beef, only far more tender than fresh-killed beef ever could 
have been. 

“In Faroe,” said the steward, “ dey eat him much.” 

And no wonder. One could ask no better. But in the Shet- 
lands the natives will not touch whale-flesh, from some strange 
prejudice. Prejudice it is; for when the manager of one of the 
new whaling stations in Shetland, where a number of the natives 
are employed, asked once how they had liked the beef they had 
eaten for dinner—a cook being kept to cater for the hands— 
they replied that they had never tasted better; but on hearing 
that it was whale’s flesh, so far from losing their prejudice, they 
were very wroth and began to find it less good than before. 
Which shows that an ounce of theory outweighs a pound of 
practice, at least, for the British workman. 

By the time that good sea meal was over and pipes were lit 
on deck, the night had fallen—if one can give the name to the 
brief northern summer dusk. Somewhere a moon lurked behind 
clouds, and its beams breaking through a rift struck the restless 
sea-line, turning the southern horizon to a streak of flickering 
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cold fire. The little steamer bustled southward, making a huge 
pother of it, with her bulky burdens. Her speed had fallen 
to half that of the outward journey. The two whales, like 
uncouth bloated balloons, wobbled and wriggled alongside, the 
water churning under them and leaving a wake like a broad 
marble street behind. We turned in early upon the cabin seats, 
and the familiar drum of the screw and the deep snore of the 
wake below carried me away into dreams of other voyages under 
the Southern Cross long ago. 
Grorce MaxcILL, 
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Mr. Robinson's Symphony. 


I, 


Autumn afternoon sunshine was giving a touch of added warmth 
and mellowness to a room which, in the fine choice of its treasures 
and the restraint of its luxuries, might almost have belonged to 
one of Terburg’s patrons. But it was only the drawing-room of 
a comfortable English rectory; and the man to whom it owed its 
individuality, if in his plain features and intelligent expression 
he recalled to mind the old Dutch connoisseurs, was decidedly 
modern, 

The room required all the colour the sunshine could give it, for 
Canon North was entertaining the clergy of his rural deanery at 
tea, and the meeting just concluded had been well attended. 

Canon North was wont to say that the most effective part of 
the business on these occasions was done when the formal business 
was over. But he was ill-satisfied with the tone which pervaded 
the informal conference that afternoon. He listened to an old 
clergyman’s difficult explanation of an intricate boundary question 
a little vaguely; harassed by a sense of friction present. 

He was not mistaken. His guests were talking in knots of 
two and threes, but they might have been roughly divided into 
two sections—those who were trying not to chuckle too loudly 
over the way in which “ young Anson had scored off Robinson,” 
and those who were trying not to look too much annoyed because 
“Robinson had allowed himself to be scored off by young Anson.” 
It will readily be conceived that the tone of the assembly lacked 
urbanity ; while the conclusion will be still more inevitable that 
Anson’s position there was pleasanter and less ;isolated than 
Robinson’s. 

But Mr. Anson’s lot had fallen to him in a good ground, and 
he very often found himself in pleasant positions. He was some- 
thing of a clerical Fortunatus—one of those men of whom people 
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say that they are bound to get on, and yet feel that it is almost 
spiteful to say so; they get on in so gentlemanly, so superior a 
manner; their advancement is so deserved ; they succeed in such 
good taste. 

He had a fine, intelligent, expressive face and a charm of 
manner that were in themselves a fortune. He was little over thirty, 
and already the successful vicar of a large parish. Many of the 
diocesan clergy used to say that he bade fair to be the best 
preacher in the diocese; many of the laity said that he was so 
already. Asa debater he was the joy of his friends, especially 
to the left wing of his own party, and the dread of those who 
differed from him. For joined to natural gifts of light irony and 
dexterity of tongue he had enthusiastic conviction and the 
assurance of youth, and the polemical advantages of a scholar 
who is not too deep a scholar, 

But he was modest, or he knew how to carry his laurels to 
advantage. He had scored a conspicuous little success in an 
argument that afternoon; never had his antagonist been so 
lightly and neatly overthrown, nor in a way so hopelessly 
irritating. Yet, as he stirred his tea and made sympathetic 
inquiries after the invalid son of a neighbouring parson, no one 
would have guessed that he was tingling with the pleasure of 
victory, longing for ten minutes alone with the Rural Dean when 
the other clergy should have gone, and that he would have to ask 
himself afterwards: “Did Mr. Short say his boy was better or 
worse ?” 

The Rey. Latimer Robinson presented a remarkable contrast 
to the man he had been rash enough to provoke to combat. He 
was tall and loosely built ; his features were irregular and plain ; 
his eyes dreamy and near-sighted. There was something almost 
aggressive in the untidiness of his dress. He wore a straggling 
moustache, and it might be inferred that:it was from principle, 
occasionally at war with inclination, that he did not also wear 
a beard. 

He conceived that he had a mission to uphold Protestant views 
in the diocese of Saintsbury. He was the son of one Protestant 
agitator, and had married the daughter of another; but beyond 
these inherited and acquired traditions, the courage of his opinions, 
and an incapacity for seeing when he was worsted in an argument, 
he had none of the qualifications of a propagandist. 

Parochial work in a large town left him with little time for 
what his chief in London would have termed aggressive work. 
But he tried to make up for this by upholding his opinions in 
season and out of season. He was the Léte noire of the clerical 
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meeting. He went to such gatherings with the resolve—a good 
deal more heroic than he was aware of—to speak if the oppor- 
tunity came, and as he generally brought the opportunity with 
him he rarely failed to do so. 

“These questions require to be treated with tact, of course,” 
he used to say to sympathetic friends, “still one is not justified 
in suppressing one’s convictions, or allowing falsehood to pass 
uncontradicted.” Mr, Robinson’s tact was the terror of his 
brother clergy. 

At the present moment he was unquestionably a little “ out of 
it.” Those who in the main agreed with him were angry with him, 
as they so often were, for having given a good case away by his 
reckless bigotry; and if those who differed from him could afford 
to feel more charitable, it was not the sort of charity which passes 
into friendliness. So his host saw him propping himself awkwardly 
and forlornly against the piano, rather as if he were the solitary 
survivor of a shipwreck clinging to a rock; and he went over to 
him and tried to make him talk. “ He’s feeling out of joint, poor 
fellow,” he thought. 

But conversation was not easy. The Rural Dean’s attempts to 
elicit an opinion as to the advantages of electric tramways, and 
the prospects for the poor in the coming winter were received 
with an air of sad abstraction, and the replies were vague, 

“ Your boys are going to school now, I suppose? ” 

“It was only a slight accident, thank you; he is quite well 
again.” 

“Yes,” thought the Canon, “it’s a tiresome face and an obsti- 
nate face, but it’s a sad one.” 

The moment Anson had been waiting for had come at last: 
the rest of the clergy had gone, and he was left alone for a chat 
with the Rural Dean. Such moments not infrequently did come 
to him, for he was a former curate of the Canon’s, and had 
attended his lectures in Oxford before that. He admired him, 
and would say even then, that he owed more to him than to any 
man living. A good many other men said the same—quietly, 
deliberately, and with a smile. 

Canon North had written a book of which he used often to say : 
“Tam so glad you think so, but it ought to have been better.” 
And no doubt deep theological work is hampered by the cultiva- 
tion of a character for always being ready to talk toa young man, 
or to hear him talk, and for being a person of delightful leisure. 
When nearly fifty he had exchanged the imaginary leisure of the 
University for the still more imaginary leisure of a comfortable 
country living. He had learned to talk with intelligence about 
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crops and to cultivate an interest in roses, rheumatism, and 
elementary schools. He was on almost every diocesan committee, 
and attended every diocesan meeting of importance, and brought 
to bear on everything he came into contact with the quiet in- 
fluence of knowledge and its acquired patience and breadth, and 
the power of a hardly-won faculty for business. ; 

He loved Anson; a little too much, he thought sometimes. He 
loved his brilliance, his association with Oxford, his earnestness, 
and his enthusiasm. He had faults, he would admit, “ but faults 
of the sort that peel off.” He loved him too, as he knew, for the 
young man’s admiration and devotion to himself. “If I feel too 
humble, or too diocesan,” he used to say to Anson, “I send for 
you on urgent business.” 

But on this particular afternoon he had looked forward to that 
half-hour after his other guests had gone rather less than he 
usually did on such occasions, though he would have laughed at 
himself had he realised that it was so. 

When they had retired into the study he talked lightly of 
various things, till, as he was pressing the tobacco into his pipe, 
he said with some suddenness : ; 

“I’m not sure that it isn’t a pity Robinson was not born in the 
fourth or fifth century.” 

Anson smiled: “I’m afraid I’m feeling too uncharitable to be 
able to assent in an unprejudiced manner,” he said, “ but he would 
have been a heretic then.” 

“There I disagree with you. Heretics were generally men who 
were either middle-aged in a period when everyone else was 
young, or still a little younger than the others. There’s no 
extravagance of youth in Mr. Robinson’s composition, and he will 
never achieve middle-age, No! you would both of you have 
been zealously orthodox and stoned me for a semi- or demi-semi- 
Pelagian.” 

“You!” 

“Yes,me! But I admit that I should have been more afraid 
of his stones than of yours, after I had finished explaining that 
I really agreed with you. You would have taken a pleasure 
in showing how neatly you could cut the skin from a distance, 
and no more; he would have stoned me wistfully, heavily, for 
my soul’s good.” ae 

The young man flushed a little as he said: “To imagine 
yourself suspected of heresy in the fifth century, is a kind way, 
I suppose, of suggesting that I was uncharitable this afternoon? 

“Well, I think it’s a pity to lay aside good-nature in an 
argument, But it’s not so much want of charity that’s the 
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matter with you, I think, as that you're losing the power you 
were learning to acquire at Oxford of looking at things from the 
outside. You don’t convince; and after all that’s the only use 
a parson has for argument. But you're neither of you un- 
charitable. He’s not!” 

“No?” asked Anson, as one who is willing to learn. 

“Oh, no. He thinks you are on the verge of going over to 
Rome, no doubt; just as he thinks me a clerical Gallio, lacking 
in all depth of conviction. But he is really sorry for us.” 

“ Awfully kind of him!” 

“Oh, I don’t mean that sort of pity we keep for those Christians 
who don’t agree with us, from which the Lord deliver them! 
But genuine compassion—the sort of sorrow that you would feel 
for me, for instance, if you had just a little more reason than you 
have at present to fear that I was not quite sound.” 

Anson chuckled: ‘“ Robinson and I did waste your time this 
afternoon,” he said, and added ; “ you don’t think him a bigot?” 

“A bigot, oh, dear, yes! and quite a terrible bore; he thinks 
an argument that’s on all-fours an inferior sort of quadruped, 
I believe. No, but that’s not all of it. While you were arguing 
this afternoon, I took a careful observation of him—that’s why 
I let you talk too much. The conclusion I came to interested 
me.” 

“Yes?” 

“There’s the hint of mystery about him,” the Canon smoked 
in thoughtful enjoyment of his theme. “I began to wonder 
whether he is really quite so keen on the business as he 
seems.” 

“On the Protestant business ? ” 

“Well, on the aggressive part of it. What Nature intended 
him for, I can’t guess; but I don’t think it was for this kind 
of thing. There’s the look of the martyr in his face. Put him 
on a cowl and shave him—you wish you could? My dear friend, 
your early clerical martyr didn’t aspire to a beautiful chin like 
yours! No, but call him St. Someone-or-other—not ‘ Latimer, 
mind—and you'll see what I mean. I may be quite wrong, of 
course, for I don’t know him personally at all; but I believe 
there’s the tragedy of a sacrifice somewhere, and that’s why he’s 
such a bore. People who've cut off a foot for conscience’ sake 
are always liable to walk a little heavily with the remaining one, 
more especially if the amputation was unnecessary. Well, enough 
about Mr. Robinson. You want to be talking about something 
else; only, as your parishes adjoin now, if you should lay your 
hand on the key to my mystery you might let me know.” 
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“Certainly I will,” said Anson humbly; “but it’s the kind 
of thing I’m a stupid bungler at. I’ve no insight, or sympathy 
either. A nice confession for a parish priest to make,” he added 
sadly. 

“Very nice, I think,” laying his hand on the young man’s 
shoulder. “Oh, insight will come, and acquired sympathy’s a 
safer thing than ready-made, Knock out my pipe, and tell me 
how you got on at Saintsbury.” 





II. 


Durine the twenty minutes’ railway journey that lay between 
the village of Haverfield and the town of Longborough, Mr. 
Robinson was very busy using that key that the Rural Dean had 
not been able to find. It had successfully locked up many 
interests in mental cupboards in the background—next Sunday’s 
sermon, for instance, which he had intended to get into form 
a little in that half-hour in the train; satisfaction at having been 
allowed to “witness”; pity, amused but kindly, for that dear, 
clever, but misguided young fellow, whose hopeless sophistries 
must have been obvious to everyone, even to his friends. All 
these thoughts had been locked away, and the one ruling passion 
of the natural, unclerical, uncontroversial Robinson had been let 
loose. 

As the fields grew smaller and the houses more numerous as 
the train brought him nearer to Longborough, the only picture 
that presented itself to the man’s eye was his late host’s drawing- 
room; @ hazy vision of cabinets, curiosities and pictures—not 
all of them pictures such as a Protestant clergyman should have 
approved—and a very distinct vision of the grand piano. He 
drummed his fingers restlessly on the window-ledge as he 
imagined himself playing upon. the ivory keys that had been 
hidden from view, the question uppermost in his mind—Was the 
piano of that German make that he had heard at Saxhorn’s? 

Some weeks before he had had occasion to go to Saxhorn’s 
music-warehouse to choose a harvest anthem; and while he had 
been looking over the “ bright, simple, popular” things he had 
asked for, he had heard a tuner playing a triumphant peroration 
on a concert-grand of tones richer, sweeter and fuller than he 
had ever imagined the tone of a piano could be. He had asked 
the name of the maker. It was a German name beginning with 
“B.” The great Dalberg was going to play on it that evening. 
Was he going to hear him? (Exquisite touch, wonderful power !) 
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Two ladies at another counter had been taking tickets because 
they supposed it was the thing to go to. And Mr. Robinson 
had left the shop with feelings of futile longing and unholy envy, 
and twenty copies of the wrong anthem. 

But, of course, Canon North’s piano might not be of that 
particular make, in spite of the similarity of the ebony case. 
Only why have the key-board closed? (He frowned so savagely 
as he asked the question that one of his fellow-travellers remarked 
afterwards: “And he looks a bigot, doesn’t he?”) Shut it at 
night by all means, but in the daytime have it open, ready for 
the leisure moments that must come so often to the country 
rector. Ah! but then Canon North did not play the piano. It 
had belonged, no doubt, to his sister who died. Did anyone 
play on it now? His heart was sore as he remembered a firmly- 
established china bowl on the space whieh the open lid ought 
to occupy, and then he thought of the piano at home which the 
tuner said was really past tuning. 

But when the ticket-collector appeared he had half consoled 
himself by a delightful plan—one of those impossible plans 
which even an economical woman will make before a milliner’s 
window, or a man to obtain another sight of a woman he admires. 
He was going to find a pretext for calling on the Rural Dean. 
He should go at a time when he would be quite certain not to be 
at home; and he would say that he would wait until the Canon 
returned. And then! Happy dreams in which an F sharp in 
a ringing treble and D in a deep soft bass played a prominent 
part ! 

It was quite absurd, of course, because, even if he would not 
think such a taing bad manners (and he probably would), the 
Rector would be quite certain either to be in, or to be hopelessly 
out; besides which he was a busy man, and his wife would want 
to know why he was going, and it would be impossible to imagine 
a pretext for consulting Canon North that she would think 
sufficient excuse for such a sacrifice of time. Still the idea 
pleased him, and he was still dreaming of the piano when he 
reached the borders of his parish and remembered his sermon 
with a pang. 

Then he realised that he had been wasting his time and felt 
remorseful, For Mr. Robinson had that sort of conscience which 
Dante bestowed, as a tribute of admiration, on his Virgil, to 
which “the little fault is such a bitter bite”; a habit of soul, 
that, whatever its superiorities, is apt, no doubt, to make the 
world a sadder place than it need be. It cast a gloom over the 
sermon, Mr. Robinson’s ideas required the warmest lights of 
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faith and hope to appear at all brilliant or suggestive even to 
their creator. 

He entered his house sadly. The vicarage seemed small and 
dingy. “Our bright though simple little home,” as he and his 
wife used to call it to their friends, appeared at the moment an 
inappropriate description of its familiar little shabbinesses. 

Mrs. Robinson met her husband in the hall: she was a dutiful 
wife, and made a point of meeting him. 

“Well,” she said, ‘I suppose you've had a tiresome meeting as 
usual. You look it, I’m sure. A waste of time I call it.” 

She was always ready with the kind of sympathy that makes 
life more difficult. 

Ha sighed in response: “ Oh, I ought not to say it was a waste 
of time, I suppose. I think that I was in some measure able to 
witness for the truth.” 

“That’s right! I’m sure I hope you did; there’s need enough 
nowadays. You must tell me all about it, after tea. How you 
smell of smoke! You always do after these clerical meetings.” 
(Mr. Robinson did not smoke himself.) ‘ Well, I’ve some bad news 
for you!” 

“Oh?” The more cheerful expression which the recollection 
of his afternoon’s work had called forth immediately died away 
into a look of expectant patience. 

“Yes, Well, Mrs. Corfield called, and she says that Mrs. 
Brown told her that they are giving up their pew and going to 
St. Luke’s, because of what you said in the magazine about the 
poor putting the rich to shame in the matter of giving. Tho 
Browns thought you meant them.” 

“T was speaking generally, of course. I’m sorry; but I was 
right,” he said bravely. 

And they agreed as to how right he had been and how small- 
minded people were, just as if their small income were not mainly 
derived from pew-rents, and they were not both thinking of the 
boys and the butcher’s bill. 

“T am expecting Mr. Talbot to leave us every day,” Mr. 
Robinson went on, a little sadly. Mr. Talbot was the wealthiest 
and the most cultured member of his congregation; the uncle, 
moreover, of his antagonist of that afternoon. “He has been 
seeing a good deal of his nephew lately, I think, and of course 
young Anson is an attractive fellow, and doesn’t like me personally, 
I should imagine; doesn’t approve of me, either.” 

Mrs. Robinson snorted at the idea of a man who must be 
aware of the falseness of his own position daring to disap- 
prove of her husband. For her part she could not see where 
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Mr. Anson’s attractiveness lay; he was exactly like a Roman 
riest. 

me Oh, I wouldn’t say that,” said Mr. Robinson, deprecatingly. 
“One mustn’t be uncharitable. And after all I would rather have 
to do with a man who is keen on what he believes, however mis- 
taken he may be, than a man like Canon North, who is always 
trying to avoid disagreeableness, but who has no real convictions 
because he has never taken the trouble to think the matter out. 
There’s more hope for a man like Anson.” 

“Oh, well! I daresay Canon North is no better, but at any 
rate he isn’t Mr. Talbot’s nephew. All I can say is, if Mr. Anson 
sets his uncle against you, Latimer, I shall give up trying to feel 
charitable,” 

“But, my dear, I don’t suppose for a moment that he would 
set Mr. Talbot against me from ill-nature. He is friends with 
Lucy Talbot, and I daresay he pokes fun at me sometimes. One 
or two things he said this afternoon—quite absurd and not to the 
point—made me think that, without meaning to be unfair, he 
might make one appear in a light that was calculated to—well, 
make others think one almost foolish.” 

He winced. It was one of those momentary flashes of insight 
which depression sometimes affords to the normally obtuse. 

Then they both agreed that if Mr. Talbot did leave their 
church they would not worry, but trust God to provide; and, 
what is more to the point, they did what they said. 

The evening ended cheerfully. Mr. Robinson gave a full 
account of the meeting, or rather of his passage at arms, to a 
very interested and uncritical audience of one. Mrs. Robinson 
was an enthusiastic Protestant, and her husband's zeal had no 
chance of flagging, unless sometimes a little from reaction. His 
account of his attack lost nothing by repetition, for he was less 
nervous and therefore less violent ; but his opponent’s reply was 
somewhat shorn of brilliancy and point. Mrs. Robinson had no 
doubt at all with whom the victory had lain, and by the time he 
went to bed her husband had ceased to have any serious doubts 
himself. He said nothing about the piano, and made up his mind 
to think no more about it. After all, he had no reason and no 
right to covet other men’s good fortune. What privileges and 
opportunities Heaven had given to him! He sighed. 
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III. 


Tur Rey. George Anson was doing penance. He was calling on 
Mr. Robinson on a morning that he had originally intended to 
devote to reading; and the object of the call was a matter that 
could easily have been arranged by letter. He had come to 
inquire whether his uncle had promised his last ticket for the 
Orthopsdic Hospital to Mr. Robinson, as he was anxious to obtain 
one for a parishioner of his own. It was a raw, unpleasant 
morning, and as he thought of his study fire and his book he 
growled to himself: “And I shan’t get another morning this 
week, and he’ll be the first to drop on me if I don’t read enough.” 
(“He” was the only person in the diocese whose opinion Mr, 
Anson considered as at all final. And it was not his bishop.) 

But as he rang the door-bell he put his ill-humour away, and 
began to rack his braizis for something to talk about, pleasant and 
quite unprofessional. When at length Mr. Robinson himself 
opened the door he was fully armed with agreeableness and ready 
for action. His manner as he explained the object of his visit was 
radiant with pleasantness, and though Mr. Robinson seemed to 
him stiff and constrained, he did not allow this to damp his 
radiance, and cheat his penance of its full effectiveness. 

They had entered the drawing-room while talking. 

“T am sorry I have to show you into this cold room,” said Mr. 
Robinson, “but my wife is seeing someone in the dining-room, 
and this happens to be the day on which my study is turned out,” 
with a wintry little chuckle. 

_ “That,” said Anson, “is an affliction beyond condolence I know. 
I can only admire your fortitude.” 

Mr. Robinson smiled in a faint, absent way, and then looking 
at a colossal lamp with a red shade that stood in the hearth, said 
apologetically: “I would light the stove, but it always smells for 
the first half-hour after it has been lit.” 

“Tt is such an ingenious contrivance,” said Anson, looking at 
the stove with an appearance of the greatest interest, “that I 
really wish I could plead to feeling cold, I should go like to see 
it in operation; but I am thoroughly warm with walking. It 
must be the best part of two miles from my house to yours.” 

“Yes, I suppose it is.” 

Mr. Robinson looked at him in a vague uncertain way, and then 
said that if Mr. Anson would excuse him he would ask his wife 
wbout the hospital ticket; she would be more likely to remember. 

As the door closed behind his host, Anson’s good spirits forsook 
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him. What uncomfortable chilly manners the man had. To 
suppose that he was shy of one so much his junior was of course 
absurd. Shyness of the sort that paralyses effort, and stands in 
the way of friendship, cordiality, and influence; that makes its 
victim appear cold, conceited, or disagreeable, as the case may 
be, was totally incomprehensible to him. If he liked a man, why 
of course he would let him see that he did; if he wanted to be 
pleasant he would be pleasant. He would have been intensely 
surprised if he had known that this cold-mannered person had 
left him with reluctance, and was even now standing in the hall 
saying to himself: “ Directly I bring back word about the ticket 
he'll go. What pleasant, unaffected manners he has! What a 
charming voice—what a handsome face! If only he could come 
under other influences!” 

But a certain pathos about Mr. Robinson did appeal to Anson. 
Perhaps it was that which made his conscience jog his elbow and 
remind him of what lay behind his little penance and his pleasant 
intentions. He bit his lip as he thought of a particularly smart, 
well-deserved, but very irritating thing he had said in reply to 
him at the ruridecanal meeting ; and realised that, apposite as it 
was, he would never have put it just in that way if he had 
contemplated being under his opponent’s roof a few days later. 
“Of course, he’s angry with me, and constrained and stiff,” he 
thought. “He hasn’t the tact to hide it, that’s all.” 

But there was no time for remorse. He must set to work 
without further delay to find the Canon’s “key.” And during 
Mr. Robinson’s absence he took careful observation of the room 
in case it should furnish a clue. 

The general tones of the room were uncertain greens and drabs. 
The furniture was designed with no particular reference either to 
comfort or beauty; a melancholy little suite supplemented with 
bamboo. There was a shabby cottage piano, a table primly 
arranged with albums and a Picturesque Palestine; a book-case 
containing a few prizes, poetry, devotional and controversial 
literature by various evangelical leaders, and some volumes on 
missionary work. There was an address in a gilt frame near the 
door, which looked as if it wanted to retire on to the staircase, 
and was only restrained by superior authority. There were 
engravings from Noel Paton and Dore ; several illuminated texts ; 
Indian photographs taken many years ago; photographs of friends 
in plush frames and poker-work frames, and chip carved frameg. 

Anson surveyed the little room thoughtfully, almost with 
awe. From the stove with its unpleasant propensities, to the 
hideous Indian embroideries, it was suggestive of tiresome, small, 
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unobtrusive self-denials which made him shiver to think of. But 
his study of his surroundings, however painfully interesting, 
threw no light on the mystery. It was indeed precisely the 
room he would have expected to find in Mr. Robinson’s house, 
He began to suspect that after all there was no mystery; that 
Canon North’s theory had chiefly owed its existence to a desire 
on that dignitary’s part to administer a delicate snub to himself. 

All at once he lifted his head from a detailed scrutiny of the 
horrors of the table-cloth, with a look of bewilderment and 
incredulity. Mr. Robinson was coming along the hall whistling 
an air of piercing sweetness and melancholy as he came. It was 
the famous air from Tchaikowsky’s “Symphonie Pathétique.” 

The whistling ceased, and Mr. Robinson entered the room, 
looking rather aggressively solemn. Perhaps part of the 
solemnity was caused by the fact that he held in his hand 
a book written by a friend of his on the Oxford Movement, 
which he intended to recommend with a great deal of tact to 
his visitor on leaving. 

“You are an admirer of Tchaikowsky ?” asked Anson eagerly. 

Mr. Robinson knit his brow and grasped the book with 
nervous tension. “I find,” he said, “that I have no time to 
study German theology. Though I so cordially dislike its tone 
that even if——” 

“TY was referring for the moment,” broke in Anson, with a 
little embarrassment, “to Tchaikowsky, the composer. I heard 
you whistling a ‘motif’ out of the first movement of his 
‘Symphonie Pathétique.’” 

A light came into Mr. Robinson’s eyes. He laid the book 
absently upon the table, seated himself on one of the uncomfor- 
table little chairs, and grasping its tortuous back with suppressed 
excitement, said: “Ah! It’s that, is it? I have so often longed 
to know!” 

“Then you don’t know the Symphony?” Anson looked puzzled. 

“ Well, no. I once happened to hear just that bit of it. I don’t 
go to concerts, except parish concerts—I can’t. But a week or 
two ago, I had a minute or so to spare, between two meetings. 
It was raining, and I sheltered in the vestibule outside the 
Victoria Hall. The orchestra was practising. I couldn’t wait 
more than a minute, but this bit has haunted me—that is to 
say, it has been inclined to run in my head ever since.” 

“You are fond of music? ” asked Anson gently. 

Mr. Robinson looked more nervous than ever, and slightly 
combative as he replied: “Oh, as to that, in a sense, no doubt, I 
might say that I am.” 
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George Anson was not a very sympathetic or observant person, 
but it struck him that the man spoke somewhat in the way that 
a man might speak if asked by a casual stranger if he knew a 
woman he had passionately loved. 

“ Are you?” Mr. Robinson asked. 

“Oh! yes, very; in an ordinary, commonplace way.” 

“T wonder if—perhaps you could tell me the key?” 

A sudden wave of amusement passed over Anson’s face. 

“The key?” he said, “to be sure—the key!” then adding: 
“T was just thinking. Oh! it’s B minor.” 

“B minor? But, pardon me,” with gentle assurance, “ that is 
certainly major.” 

“Of course it is, that bit of it. You are right. The Symphony 
is in B minor.” 

“The Symphony,” repeated Mr. Robinson softly. There was a 
sound of helpless pleasure in his voice, suggestive of reluctant 
yielding to fascination. Then looking at Anson shyly no more, 
but with a light in his eye, and an expression more passionately 
alive than his face would have seemed capable of, he said quickly : 
“What is a symphony like ?” 

Anson looked at the carpet as he replied: “ Oh, it’s long and 
delightful—a glorious mixture of sounds.” 

“ You often go to these concerts, I daresay ?” 

“Fairly often,” answered the young man, miserably. 

“You have heard the Symphony several times, perhaps ? ” 

There was not a suggestion of envy in the question, yet Anson 
could not raise his eyes any higher than Mr. Robinson’s shoulder 
as he replied: “I have heard it twice.” 

“Then, perhaps—perhaps you could tell me this,” eagerly. He 
whistled the phrase again. “Is there a C natural in the chord 
belonging to that A?” 

“Tm afraid that’s utterly beyond me,” said the other humbly. 
“But perhaps if you were to play the air on the piano I might 
be able to tell you.” 

Mr. Robinson rose and moved towards the piano. 

“T can’t really play, you know,” he said, as he opened the lid, 
and seated himself on the music-stool. “I never learnt; I only 
just strum to amuse myself.” 

He spoke a little nervously, but when once his fingers touched 
the F sharp, miserably thin though the note was, he clearly 
forgot everything but the music. Anson listened and watched 
with wondering intentness. He knew the passage well enough 
himself to appreciate the wonderful way in which the man had 
seized hold of the idea. He was even more struck by the fact 
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that while the harmonies were not always as he recollected the 
chords of the original, they were so beautiful in themselves. He 
watched the hands that he had noticed as so ungainly in gesture 
the other day, and that now, touching the faded keys with loving 
mastery, he recognised as the broad, nervous hands of the 
musician. 

He had to clear his throat before he could say: “ Yes, you are 
either right or beautifully wrong. You have a delightful touch, 
and what an ear you must have! Oh, what a musician you would 
have made!” 

The piano lid was shut with a little snap, that said so clearly : 
“ Retro me, Satana,” that Anson regretted his words. 

“You sing, don’t you?” asked Mr. Robinson, after a slight pause. 

“No,” said Anson, a little dreamily. “Perhaps you are con- 
fusing me with my brother; he has a beautiful voice.” 

“Has he? No, but it struck me when you were speaking the 
other day at Haverfield, and I have thought on such occasions 
before, that you ought to have a good tenor.” 

Mr. Robinson’s voice was without a touch of self-consciousness ; 
it merely expressed kindly admiration and the interest of the 
musician. But Anson wondered desperately if he were looking as 
fearfully hot as he felt. He was speechless with misery and 
confusion. This, then, was the man whom he had been calling 
small-minded, uncharitable ! 

After what seemed to him an awful pause, he said with a 
nervous laugh: “I’m not sure that I think a sweet voice an 
advantage professionally. One doesn’t like a preacher's voice to 
suggest ‘The Lost Chord,’ or ‘ The Devout Lover.’” 

“Oh, I know exactly what you mean,” said Mr. Robinson, and 
added reassuringly: “But I didn’t mean that you had a voice 
of that sort. No, all I mean is that, being fond of music myself, 
I should have guessed that you sang; your voice is so pleasant to 
listen to.” 

Anson discovered himself on the brink of saying: “I’m so glad 
you like it,’ and as he could think of nothing less horribly 
unsuitable to take its place, contented himself with making a 
frantic effort to overcome his blushes and look his host in the 
face. When at last he succeeded in doing so, he found Mr. 
Robinson gazing dreamily out of the window, and he forgot his 
own embarrassment in looking at the unconscious sadness expressed 
in the man’s every feature. 

All at once the dreams fled from Mr. Robinson’s eyes like 
flock of scared doves. There was a sound of footsteps in the hall 
outside.- 
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“Tt is extremely good of you to have allowed me to waste your 
time like this,” he said in a voice of nervous perfunctoriness. “I 
am most grateful to you, I am sure, for your valuable informa- 
tion—that is to say, of course, it was a matter of no importance 
whatever. As to the ticket,” he lowered his voice, “my wife said 
that—oh, let me see! Yes, your uncle did promise it to me for 
a little girl in my parish, but she died only two days ago. Very 
sad case. I will get it again from her parents.” 

“Thank you very much.” Anson rose. 

“You won’t—you really must be going?” Mr. Robinson had 
been on the brink of asking Anson to stay to dinner, when he 
realised that it was Friday, that there was sure to be only cold 
mutton in the house, and that he would not dare to ask his wife 
to provide fish for their guest. 

But he was relieved by Anson’s looking at the clock a little 
anxiously and saying: “I must go, thank you. I have a busy 
afternoon. But I hope you will let me come and hear you play 
again some day.” He looked uncommonly engaging as he spoke. 

“Oh, thank you, Idon’t play. I can’t play.” The voice was 
almost cold. ‘“ What a terrible catastrophe this is in America!” 

“ Appalling. Thank you, no, I don’t think I had an umbrella. 
Good-morning.” 

After he had closed the door, Mr. Robinson walked back 
aimlessly into the drawing-room, and watched his visitor walking 
down the street: it was not in the direction of his parish, but in 
the direction of Mr. Talbot’s house, but he did not notice that. 
There was a look of wistfulness in his eyes as he watched him. 

“A very nice young fellow,” he said to himself. “I wish he 
were a layman.” 

It seemed to him that the air in D major was walking away with 
that attractive personality, and that the room was full of tanta- 
lising, melancholy suggestions of the minor parts of the Symphony; 
the parts that he would never know. 

His eye fell suddenly on the book which he had laid upon the 
table—the book on the Oxford Movement. He had forgotten it. 
He told himself, as he always did on the occasion of such neglected 
opportunities, that he wassorry, very sorry. He thought he was; 
but it was an open secret among the angels that Mr. Robinson 
was really very glad. 
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IV. 


Breaxrast at St. Thomas’s vicarage was an ordeal which it 
required the courage of an Early Christian to face with cheerful- 
ness. It was at an hour when mental serenity is a moral achieve- 
ment; it was generally either a little cold or a little burnt, from 
the exigencies of the lengthy family prayers which preceded it ; 
it was hurried because the boys were just starting to school ; it 
was noisy for the same reason. Mrs. Robinson was an affectionate 
mother, but she always scolded those she loved, and seemed to 
imagine that a loud voice was the only voice a boy could hear. 

They were noisy vigorous children, taking after their mother’s 
family, as their father noted with awe. Boys, in Mr. Robinson’s 
eyes, were one of those mysterious dispensations of Providence, 
like earthquakes and eyclones, in which one must believe a bene- 
ficent purpose to be concealed in spite of appearances to the 
contrary. He endured them very patiently; treated them 
even with a certain heroic facetiousness which never failed, even 
though, being almost destitute of any sense of humour, his efforts 
never elicited the slightest response. 

But on a certain chilly morning three days after Anson’s visit 
he listened to the sparring of the boys and the remonstrances of 
their mother in a dream. The Evangelical Recorder lay unopened 
on the table, though it contained a letter and district notes of 
his own. Underneath the paper lay a letter from Mr. Talbot, 
also unopened, for his sinking heart told him the bad news 
which it probably contained; and though he was of the stuff of 
which martyrs were made, he could not make up his mind to read 
it until the boys had finally gone. 

Mrs. Robinson was mopping up the coffee which little Martin 
had spilled in the violent haste of his departure, when, with 
dismay in her eye, she espied the letter. 

“Why there’s a letter from Mr. Talbot!” she said ; “ not tosay 
he’s leaving St Thomas’s, I hope ?” 

“So there is,” cried Mr. Robinson, tearing it open. 

Mrs. Robinson’s courage was of a sterner, robuster sort, but she 
could not watch her husband read the letter, and pretended to 
be taking a last look at the boys as they ran down the street. 

“ How kind; how exceedingly kind, but of course it is quite 
impossible.” Mr. Robinson spoke in a voice of suppressed agita- 
tion and handed the letter to his wife. 

It ran as follows :— 


“ DEAR Mr. Rosrnson,—I havea ticket for next Thursday’s symphony 
concert which I find I shall not be able to use; if you care to avail your- 
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self of it I should be only too pleased. As the orchestra is always at its 
best in Tchaikowsky’s Pathetic Symphony, the concert ought to be a 
good one. Sincerely yours, 

“W. Ta.por.” 


“Yes,” she said, “it is a pity that the Band of Hope meeting 
was arranged for Thursday after all, for it might just as well have 
been on Wednesday. It sounds a dull concert, but I daresay 
you'd have enjoyed it. Very kind of Mr. Talbot.” 

“Of course, the Band of Hope! How stupid of me to forget 
it. I knew there must be something.” 

He spoke patiently and cheerfully, but it was patience and 
cheerfulness with a fever temperature, 

Mrs. Robinson looked at her husband ; then said, with decision : 
“Never mind about the Band of Hope. Mr. Ledbury would take 
it, I know. The change would do you good.” 

“Oh no!” cried Mr. Robinson, a light of nervous obstinacy in 
his eye. “I can’t want a change before the winter work has 
begun, after our three weeks at Margate only in August. The 
thing is out of the question. I couldn’t ask Ledbury to take my 
work merely in order that I might please myself.” 

“Well, if you couldn’t, I could. Pleasing yourself is a thing 
you do little enough, I should think even you must allow. My 
only doubt is that you’ve nothing fit to go in. Your only 
respectable coat’s at the cleaner’s.” 

“Oh, as to that,” said Mr. Robinson, “ what does a coat matter? 
And it is so kind of Mr. Talbot that perhaps I could hardly refuse. 
Thursday,” he murmured, “ and to-day’s Monday.” 


Ve 


Mr. Rosson arrived a quarter of an hour before the concert 
began. When he entered the brilliantly lit hall: as he watched 
the members of the orchestra assembling: as he heard the 
musicians tuning through the organ’s great chords on “ A,” some- 
thing that had been smothered for many years began to move in 
him. When well-dressed women ceased rustling into seats, and 
the conductor tapped his baton, he could hardly breathe for 
pleasure. What wonderful thing was going to happen? What 
heaven was going to open? Wait! 

At the end of the first few bars Mr. Robinson found himself in 
a forest. He had first entered that forest when he was five years 
old, and though he had not been there for quite thirty years he 
knew his way about it quite well. The trees were strange, dark, 
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melancholy trees; it was sunny, but a great wind shook it. 
Beautiful figures passed through the glades of the wood and said 
immense sad things to one another. Some one dropped a 
programme and the forest vanished, and he said to himself: “ How 
childish to be thinking of other things in a symphony instead of 
listening to the music!” 

He listened, and through the melancholy of the music fell tho 
air he knew so well. He was embarrassed to find his eyes filling 
with tears, and was very thankful that no one he knew was near 
enough to see them. He fixed his mind on the harmonies of the 
music. He must verify his C natural and his Gsharp. 

In his joy at finding them there he forgot emotion for a time ; 
and listening to the music merely as music was a very great 
pleasure. It was the pleasure of moving in a world where he was 
at home. Not a world of sacrifice, of painful endeavour, where he 
was diffident, doubtful of himself, and less successful than other 
people; but a world where he was at his ease, capable, powerful 
and happy. It was a kingdom, and he was a king in it. This 
glory, this beauty, was his. He was quite modest about it; and 
he was not selfish either, for he was perfectly willing that others 
should share the pleasures of his kingdom. As he looked at the 
audience he felt affable and gracious. 

He did not return to the forest glade, though he caught a 
glimpse of it again and of dancing figures during the five-beat 
movement, But, in spite of his resolutions not to let his thoughts 
stray away from the symphony, in the march movement emotion 
had its revenge. As he listened to the march moving through its 
various phases, from mysterious pianissimo to its great climax ; 
as it grew more passionate, more insistent, a strange thing befel 
him. He met “the other Robinson.” He had not met him or it 
for years. The last time had been (as he had often blushed to 
recall) at his ordination. When the anthem was at its height it 
had suddenly looked at him out of the jewelled splendours of the 
window in the little transept on the south side of the choir. And 
there can be no question that this ought not to have occurred. 

I suppose there is no pleasure in the world equal to the pleasure 
of meeting the other Robinson. In what exactly the pleasure lies 
it would be difficult to say: that no doubt is half the pleasure. 
This thing that had called to him out of the window, and out of a 
torrent in his boyhood, and in the dreams of his childhood, was 
beautiful and strange. He could not remember that he had ever 
seen its face. It was younger than himself, much younger now, 
and yet it seemed an infinite eternal thing, that belonged to great 
beginnings. It was irresponsible, it had never suffered, it knew 
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nothing of the parish, or the boys, or the “cause”; and yet it 
knew far more than Mr. Robinson did. It seemed to ask him: 
Don’t you see? Don’t you know? Not impatiently, but with 
wonder and a smile. And he was always onthe brink of finding 
out the secret, but he never did find out. And the strangest part 
of this strange being, and the only part that admitted of no doubt 
whatsoever, was that it was himself. But what self? Who was 
it? “It?” No, it was “she.” Yet how could that be when it 
was himself? There was a burst of applause, and the vision fled. 

When the last movement began the sad realities of life asserted 
themselves. Not as they did in real life, for in real life Mr. 
Robinson dare not admit that they were sad. Nor were they the 
real realities, but only the emotional representation of them, 
which says: ‘“‘ How sad,” and loves to say so. Mr. Robinson was 
sad, and because he was not accustomed to sadness as a luxury, it 
oppressed him, and he looked about in the music for comfort; and 
though he had not an analytical programme to assist him, he found 
comfort. With the entry of the great air in the major, the limi- 
tations of life, its darkness, its disappointments ceased to assert 
themselves, and sorrow and sacrifice became triumphantly worth 
while. He was very happy; no sad returns to the minor could 
affect his happiness any more. He should play that air directly 
he returned home before he forgot the harmonies; or if his wife 
should think it too late to be playing the piano he should get up 
early in the morning to do it. The thought of this helped to 
console him when the symphony was over. 

During the interval he looked round on all those people who 
had been so happy with him. He felt a great interest in them, 
and longed to know more about them. That group of people 
discussing the music with sad rapture was no longer just a group 
of fashionable, and therefore probably worldly people, but people 
within speaking distance of higher and greater things. It seemed 
to him that it was easy to misjudge your fellow creatures. He 
should be more on his guard henceforth. 

The rest of the concert was very delightful, but pleasure never 
again attained the level of that first forty minutes. And how 
soon it was over! Mr. Robinson felt a childish desire to linger 
in the hall and in the brilliantly lighted vestibule. The shouting 
of the policemen and the cabmen disconcerted him ; it seemed to 
him like an evil, sordid, pushing world crying out of the darkness. 
It was raining ; in another five minutes he would be in his parish ; 
in another ten minutes in his house. Yes, it was over! 

He was roused from his melancholy thoughts by a touch upon 
his arm, and Anson’s pleasant voice saying : 
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“Good evening. Oapital concert, wasn’t it ?” 

“Oh, you were there, too! I didn’t realise that. I’m so glad. 
Yes, it was wonderful.” 

Mr. Robinson grasped the extended hand eagerly and looked up 
into the young man’s face with a sort of bewildered pleasure. 

“Yes, I find that I can’t get along without a certain amount of 
music.” 

“What a good idea!” said Mr. Robinson eagerly. 

Anson was glad that the arrival of his cousin and her chaperon 
gave a safe direction for the laughter in his eye. “How the 
Canon will enjoy that,” he thought to himself, “and how he'll 
‘rot’ me about it! Here’s Mr. Robinson, Lucy.” 

“Good evening,” said Miss Talbot. ‘“ Wasn’t tho band splendid 
this evening ?” 

“It was avery great treat,” he replied with gravity. “I feel 
most grateful to Mr. Talbot, I am sure.” 

“There’s your carriage, Lucy,” and with a warm good-night, 
Anson bore his cousin away. 

“T’m go very glad you didn’t really give up tho ticket,” she said, 
as they passed through the crowd; “it was so good. Isn’t it an 
inspiration to watch Kettner?” 

“I was looking at something much more interesting,” he 
replied. ‘Try to smooth down your father about that school 
affair, Lucy. Mr. Robinson’s wrong, of course, but not quite so 
wrong as my uncle thinks. I believe if he were to present him 
with a serial ticket for the concerts he would be far less trouble- 
some and preach better sermons.” 

Miss Talbot laughed. “If so, he would get splendid value for 
his money,” she said. “ Well, good night.” H 

“Good night. You're lunching at Haverfield to-morrow, you : 
said. Will you tell Canon North that I’ve found his key?” 4 

In spite of the rain and the darkness Mr. Robinson continued 
to feel happy as he walked home. Directly he left the tram for 
the quieter street that led to the vicarage he began to whistle the 
march from the symphony beneath his breath. Suddenly he 
stopped, and said half aloud : 

“Advent? Lent? No. I shall ask him to preach next 
Harvest Thanksgiving. I’m afraid there’s nothing safe before.” 
The march was-continued. His spirits were undamped even by 
his entry into the vicarage. He whistled bravely through 
the hall. 

Mrs. Robinson looked out of the dining-room. “Oh you've 
come back?” she said. ‘“There’s some cocoa for you. I daresay 
you'll be glad of something.” 
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“How very kind of you,” he said. There was something a 
little apologetic in the warmth of his gratitude. ‘I’m afraid you 
must be tired with sitting up for me.” 

“Oh, no, I’ve been too busy. I’ve been making up the Mothers’ 
Meeting accounts, and going through our own. Latimer, you 
must get Mr. Smith to be more business-like about pew-rents. 
Well-to-do people come to the church and then they go, you 
know; and it’s my belief that it’s chiefly because they’re never 
asked to take a sitting. With three boys, it’s a thing you can’t 
afford to overlook. Is your cocoa sweet enough, dear?” ‘ 

“Very nice, thank you.” He sighed. “I’m afraid if I had . 
nine boys there are things I can’t do. The thing is so personal. 
The system is obnoxious to me.” 

“T don’t say anything about the system; but we must live.” 

“Oh yes, { know we must, dear, and I'll try to suggest it 
delicately to Mr. Smith. He is not very business-like, 1’m 
afraid.” 

“T don’t see why you need be so delicate about it. After all 
it’s right. St. Paul himself told the Corinthians they ought to 
support him.” 

“Yes, dear,” her husband replied a little wistfully, “ but the 
Corinthians liked St. Paul, and he was a good preacher.” 

Then, as his wife looked a little shocked: ‘ You see what I 
mean, my dear. It’s the personal element in it.” 

“ Well, we won’t talk any more about it to-night. You look 
tired. Tell me about your concert.” And she poured him out 
another cup of cocoa and sat down dutifully to listen. 

“Oh, it was very enjoyable,” he said, with limp cheerfalness, 
i “very nice.” Then gathering strength from recollection: “It 
y was really wonderful. Such music! I wish you could have—— 
but it was hardly the sort of concert you would have cared for, 
perhaps. It was very delightful, but entirely instrumental. It 
gave me a feeling I can’t describe. Do you know, I’ve thought 
of a plan.” He spoke with a boldness and youthfulness that 
were unusual to him; perhaps “the other Robinson” had come 
into the house on the skirts of the symphony. “There are six of 
these concerts; they go on through the winter. You can get in 
for a shilling if you sit at the back. Well, of course I can’t afford 
even that.” (He strummed the march gently on the edge of the 
table.) “But the Evangelical Recorder costs me threepence a 
week—wait a minute, my dear,” as Mrs. Robinson gave a gasp. 
“Mr. Talbot also takes it in. He would let me see it every week 
with pleasure, I know. I don’t say it would be quite the same 
thing, but-——” 
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“Well, Latimer,” Mrs. Robinson’s voice was a wail of dismay, 
“T couldn’t have believed this. Why, the Recorder has been 
taken in on both sides of our family for above forty years. What 
would my dear father have said? Yes, and yours too! I’m sure 
I hope they don’t know.” 

“T think it is very possible that they don’t, you know,” said her 
husband gently, “and that it is a pity to trouble about that, as 
so little has been revealed to us about the state of the dead. For 
my own part I am rather inclined to favour the idea of a state of 
sleep, at any rate for a time.” 

“Oh, that’s all very well.” 

“My dear, after all we must be practical.” 

“Practical! Well, I don’t see anything very practical in 
music and concerts !” 

“In a sense I think there is,” he persisted with a gentle sadness 
that still was firm. “It’s not merely a question of enjoyment, 
and music, There’s more in it than that. I’m afraid, perhaps, 
that you would hardly understand what I mean.” 

“Vm quite certain that I shouldn’t. But what would Mr. 
Phipps think of your giving up the Recorder?” Mr. Phipps was 
the great man in London. 

“Tf I gave Mr. Phipps no reason to think that I had Protestant 
principles less at heart I do not see what right he would have to 
judge mein the matter. But if you would not like to give it up, 
my dear, then of course, that’s different.” 

“Tt’s not that I read it myself, not more than once a month, I 
daresay,” she said with a quiver in her voice; “but it would be 
dreadful to me to feel that it wasn’t in the house.” 

“ Then of course it shall be in the house,” he said gently. “It 
was just a little idea of mine, that was all.” 

Mrs. Robinson looked at the clock, then she said: ‘“ Was any- 
one there that you knew?” 

“Yes, Lucy Talbot and Miss Larcom and Mr. Anson.” 

“Mr. Anson? Was Lucy looking pretty?” 

“Yes very pretty. I sometimes wonder—— 

“Oh, no, not at all likely; the Talbots wouldn’t like it, I’m 
sure. Besides that, he’s a celibate, I expect.” 

“Oh, I don’t think that’s probable. I question whether he is 
as extreme in his views as I thought. He's a nice fellow. He 
spoke to me after the concert.” 

Mr. Robinson’s notions of diplomacy were so elementary; he 
was so lacking in instincts of self-defence that he appealed to a 
woman's. pity. His wife, moreover, had just scored a victory! 
So she refrained from striking with the weapon her husband had 
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handed her, and said instead: “Well, he hasn’t always been 
pleasant to you.” 

“Not personally unpleasant.” Mr. Robinson almost looked 
hurt at the suggestion. ‘“ He’s young and he’s clever; but he 
has a good heart—a very good heart, and he’s so fond of—of his 
uncle and aunt.” 

“He may well be fond of them,” said Mrs. Robinson, with a 
touch of asperity, “they are very kind to him; considering Mr. 
Talbot’s views, exceedingly kind.” 

“Still,” replied Mr. Robinson thoughtfully, “I can imagine 
that it may be a real pleasure to Mr. Talbot to be kind to the 
young man in spite of his views. You can feel a real affection 
for a man whose opinions differ from yours. I can conceive 
liking @ man very much whose opinions you deeply deplored.” 
Mr. Robinson raised his eyebrows and looked at his finger-tips 
with positive boldness. 

“Oh, I daresay, and I’m not against Christian charity,” said 
his wife with a yawn. “All the same, it’s safer not to be fond 
of people you don’t agree with. After all, everyone has plenty of 
Christians of their own sort to be kind to them and friends with 
them. You don’t change their opinions by being friendly with 
them, and they may change yours.” 

Mr. Robinson decided that this was one of the statements a 
woman makes sometimes to which it is safest to attempt no reply. 
He was silent for some time, and then, looking at the fire with a 
courage generally reserved for clerical meetings, he said with 
decision : 

“T intend to ask Anson to preach our Harvest Thanksgiving 
sermon next year. We belong to the same church; he is my 
neighbour and Mr. Talbot's nephew, and I like him.’ Then with 
less boldness, but still with quiet courage, Mr. Robinson looked 
at his wife. But she was asleep. 

; Newron Apams. 























A Memory of Carvit Sill. 


Tue early summer of 1559 witnessed a crisis in the Scottish 
Reformation. The Queen-Regent, Mary of Guise, distracted by 
the religious and political intrigues of which she was the centre, 
had fallen back on the ultimate resource of a weak nature— 
habitual deceit. One day she would be an ardent supporter of 
the Roman Church, and summon tribunals for the trial and 
punishment of heretics; on another she would be closeted with 
the Protestant leaders, and promise the prorogation of trials and 
reconsideration of all questions. It is safe to say that she was 
trusted by neither party. 

The return of John Knox at this juncture spurred the Re- 
formers to vigorous movement. The Lords of the Congregation, 
as the titled leaders of the Protestants were then called, resolved 
that the reformed doctrines should be openly preached, monu- 
ments of idolatry removed, and superstitious habits changed. 
For the scene of the principal proclamation they chose St. 
Andrews, a city which had recently been blackened with the 
ashes of martyrs, and crimsoned with the blood of Cardinal 
Beaton. For a preacher they selected Knox, probably the one 
men of his time who had really made up his mind as to what he 
wanted, and was resolutely determined to have nothing less. 
On Sunday, 11th June, 1559, the eventful sermon was preached. 
Knox took for his text the 12th and 13th verses of the 21st 
Chapter of St. Matthew’s Gospel, and likened the priests and 
monks of the Roman Church to the money-changers and merchants 
whom our Saviour cast out of the Temple. 

Whatever doubt may exist as to the propriety of the comparison, 
there is none as to the effect of the discourse. St. Andrews 
declared for the reformed doctrines, and the rabble forthwith 
began the work of demolition, or purification, call it which you 
please. Archbishop Hamilton fled with a doleful tale to the 
Queen-Regent at Falkland. Mary of Guise, knowing that the 
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odds were then in her favour, dispatched the Duke of Chatelherault 
with a body of troops, partly French and partly Scottish, to sur- 


prise St. Andrews. They marched down the south side of the, 


Eden, and encamped on the lower slope of Tarvit Hill, known as 
the Garlie Bank, lying about two miles south-west from Cupar. 

Meantime, the Reformers were not ignorant of the movement. 
As Knox says in a letter to Mrs. Locke: “It was not thought 
expedient that we should abide them lurking in a town, and so 
we passed to the fields.” With numbers swelled by reinforce- 
ments, they moved out to the low ground at Cupar Muir, and 
took up a position on the further bank of the river, at a distance 
of half a mile from the royal troops. The river-bank was guarded 
with pieces of ordnance, and the forces were skilfully drawn up 
behind the cannon. First were the horsemen under Lord Ruthven, 
then gentlemen from the adjacent counties, and many inhabitants 
of Dundee, St. Andrews and Cupar; and lastly, on a height, a 
large number of camp followers simulating an auxiliary band. 
The tactics of Bannockburn were thus borne in mind. 

We have now arrived at Tuesday, 13th June, 1559. At first 
the scene was enveloped in mist; but, when this cloud was re- 
moved, Chatelherault found himself facing what to all appearance 
was a considerable army. The sudden apparition of three thousand 
men, where he had not expected to see as many hundreds, com- 
pletely altered his plans. Knox writes: “There came from our 
adversaries an ambassador desiring speech and communing of the 
Lords, which gladly of us being granted,” negotiations were begun 
at the encampment on Tarvit Hill. The proceedings were pro- 
tracted. Chatelherault at first took high ground. The Queen- 
Regent was graciously pleased to offer the Reformers a free 
remission of their past crimes, provided they would proceed no 
further against friars and abbeys, and that there should be no more 
public preaching. The Lords of the Congregation refused these 
terms, declaring that the fear of no mortal should cause them to 
betray the truth known and professed, or to suffer idolatry to be 
maintained within the bounds committed to their charge. On 
their own part they insisted that the Queen-Regent should 
dismiss her French troops. Chatelherault, seeing their firmness, 
came down from his altitude, and concluded the Truce of Tarvit. 
The questions at issue were reserved for further consideration, 
the Queen-Regent’s troops retired to Falkland, and the Reformers 
pursued their own devices. To quote Knox again :— 


“They were content to take assurance for eight days, permitting unto 
us freedom of religion in the meantime. In the whilk, the Abbey of 
Lindores, a place of black monks, distant from St. Andrews twelve miles, 
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we reformed; their altars overthrew we; their idols, vestments of idolatry 
and mass books we burned in their presence, and commanded them to cast 
away their monkish habits.” 


Alas for the beautiful Abbey of Lindores! A few ruined walls 
and arches in a grove of trees are the remnants which the work 
of reformation has left of that noble religious house. 

The whole episode from the St. Andrews sermon to the Truce 
of Tarvit was a duel between Hamilton and Knox. It displays in 
miniature a truthful representation of the characters of the two 
men. The Archbishop sought to mask sinking courage and an 
inclination to yield, by the use of bravado and violent threats, the 
Reformer held on his pre-arranged course—firm, determined, 
immovable. Knox tells Mrs. Locke that, when it was proposed 
that he should preach at St. Andrews, the Archbishop gave “a 
strait commandment that no preaching should be made by me, 
who was both burned in figure and horned, (i.e. a condemned 
heretic and a proclaimed outlaw) assuring the Lords, that, if they 
suffered me to preach, twelve hackbuts (arquebuses) should light 
upon my nose at once.” It is impossible to say how much of this 
protest is in the actual words of the prelate; but he had certainly 
some reason on his side. For a man in the position of John Knox, 
who had been condemned as a heretic by a competent court, 
burned in effigy and declared an outlaw, to preach in the Cathedral, 
while his condemnation stood unrevoked and his outlawry was 
not purged, was in the eyes of ecclesiastics an act of sacrilege. 
But the Archbishop failed to stand by his protest, and ignomi- 
niously fled from his post. Before censuring him, however, we 
ought in fairness to remember that in after years, when great 
trouble fell upon his party, Archbishop Hamilton was not wanting 
in courage and fidelity. He faithfully supported the unhappy 
Mary in her extremity, and paid for his devotion with his life. 

The attitude of Knox during his encounter with Hamilton was 
very different. Bacon asserts that “ boldness is ever blind, for it 
seeth not dangers and inconveniences.” The great reformer was 
blindly bold. Resolute in the execution of his purpose, he would 
not see the perils that lay in his path. With no support save 
two or three nobles and a few of their followers, he bearded the 
lion in his den—the Archbishop of St. Andrews in his own 
cathedral. And yet Knox did not greatly exceed Hamilton in 
determination or courage. Why, then, was the latter so weak 
and vacillating on this occasion? The converse of Bacon’s saying 
may offer an explanation. “Clear vision is often timid, for it 
seeth dangers and inconveniences.” Hamilton was painfully 
aware of the delicate ground on which he stood. He could not 
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trust the Scottish nobles, his colleagues, or the Queen-Regent. 
Only a few days previously the Prior of the Abbey of St. Andrews 
had joined the Lords of the Congregation, and his royal mistress 
was, as we have seen, one thing to-day and another to-morrow. 
If he were to act so as to induce armed strife, who could foresee 
the issue? Something might be gained from time, nothing from 
impulsive haste. Weighing these considerations he hesitated, and 
it seems probable that his hesitation cost him his life. 

The abortive expedition to which he incited the Queen-Regent, 
the subsequent negotiations on Tarvit Hill, and the truce to 
which these led, sealed the fate of the Roman Catholic Church in 
Scotland. Chatelherault had an excellent strategic position and 
a fair body of disciplined soldiers. Had he acted with decision 
he would, with ordinary luck, have scattered the forces of the 
reformers in a single engagement, and possibly have secured the 
person of Knox himself. If he had succeeded, the history of 
Scotland would have been altered. Reformation was indeed 
bound to come. The Roman Church in Scotland was at that 
period hopelessly corrupt. Many of the great clergy were living 
in open sin. But decisive action at Tarvit Hill would have 
postponed the inevitable, and modified the character of the 
changes which followed when the blow fell. It was one chance 
to grasp the nettle, and being missed was never offered again, 

The weak truce of 13th June, 1559, gave a fresh impulse to the 
reformers, upon which, as we have seen, they were not slow to 
act. From this point they were emboldened to push forward the 
work of destruction and reform with such energy and success, 
that next year saw the Protestant religion established in Scotland 
by Act of Parliament. Giant Pope was left to sit in his cave’s 
mouth, “ grinning at pilgrims as they go by, and biting his nails 
because he cannot come at them.” 


Henry H. Brown. ; 
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Che Cow. 


Ir was Friday afternoon. ‘The other children had gone their 
several ways; only Jimmy and Elizabeth and Miss Anstruther 
were left in the big bare room of the Franklin Mission, where 
the kindergarten had its life and being. It had not been an easy 
day for Miss Anstruther, and now she was conscious of a nasty, 
aggravating little pounding in her head, behind her smooth brow. 
It was not yet a headache, quite; but it promised to develop into 
one. For two hours she had answered questions; the most 
impossible questions. 

“Who holds up the moon?” 

Perhaps little Tim Riley would be a great astronomer some 
day ; yet it was more than likely that he would drive a van. 

“‘ But who ist th’ king of America, yet?” 

Becky Lefskinski was not long over; she could well remember 
the barge office, and how they all cried when Stephen was refused 
just because one eye was redder than the other, and than it should 
have been. 

And Leopold wanted to know who pushed the world around if 
it was true that it went like a wheel already; and Sadie 
Gesertine was hungry for information on the subject of cabbages 
that grew right in the dirt like banana peels and apple cores, 
that sometimes people slipped on, and did people slip up on 
cabbages, too; and—— 

Well, Miss Anstruther had that nasty pounding behind her 
smooth forehead and perhaps it was not remarkable that she 
should, for children are impossible, or nearly so, sometimes, 

She had kept Jimmy and Elizabeth, in spite of that nasty 
pounding, because Mrs. Duggan had asked her. Mrs. Duggan 
meant to be off the street until quite half-past four, and if teacher 
would only stay, should be obliged. There was a job of scrubbing 
up town that she might get, and with the man dead, another 
job was necessary. So teacher promised to keep Jimmy and 
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Elizabeth until four-thirty. And Miss Anstruther always kept 
her promises. 

She was holding Elizabeth on her lap by the grimy window, 
and Jimmy sat on his red kindergarten chair at her feet, his 
little pinched face up-turned to hers, one set of fingers mechani- 
cally feeling the cold iron bar that ran up the outside of his left 
leg. Miss Anstruther had already told them of the princess who 
lived in the Palace of Ice ; likewise of St. George and the Dragon, 
which latter she described as like a cow, save that it had a long 
tail with a pitchfork growing at the end, and that it breathed fire 
just like the stove does when someone leaves the door open. But 
the simile failed, for, you see, Jimmy had never encountered a cow 
in all his travels up and down the block, and Mies Anstruther 
might quite as well have compared her dragon to a hippogrif. 

“What is acow?” 

In the way he asked it there was a note of incredulity. To be 
sure he had heard of cows, but his disbelief in the existence of 
such an animal, really, truly, was expressed in his vocal under- 
lining of the verb. 

“A cow, Jimmy?” replied Miss Anstruther sweetly, for though 
a new teacher, she had long since ceased to express surprise, 
“why, a cow is—a cow is a quadruped; it walks on four legs. 
Do you think you can remember that word—quadruped ? ” 

Looking down into the little face at her knee she saw the lips 
move, and the plump bundle of warmth that she held in her arms 
murmured, “ Thodaped—thodaped,” quietly. 

“ And it gives milk,” she added, reaching out and brushing the 
child’s thick hair from his brown eyes. 

“Oh, I know!” he cried, and his face became radiant. “It’s 
' Mary Morrison ; ’cause she brought it to our house when ’Lis’beth 
was sick, in a can!” 

Perhaps it was the pale ghost of a smile; perhaps it was only 
a tiny pain spasm occasioned by a harder thumping behind her 
white brow, but something appeared in Miss Anstruther’s eyes at 
that, and she replied: 

“Tt was from a cow that Mary Morrison got the milk.” 

Jimmy’s face fell. 

“A cow,” she went on, specifically, “is just like a horse, only 
it has horns, and {its feet are split up the middle, and it 
hasn’t any mane, and it chews a cud, and gives milk.” Quite 
clearly she saw herself becoming hopelessly lost in the labyrinth 
of description. 

“ Does it eat its dinner out of a bag on its nose?” asked Jimmy 
blandly, 
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“No, Jimmy ; a cow eats grass. Cows don’t draw trucks.” 

“‘ Ner beer waggons? ” 

A fortnight before, Miss Anstruther would probably have 
gasped; but now she only shook her head and replied: 

“No, nor beer waggons. A cow lives on a farm—you know 
what a farm is——” 

“T know,” he cried, “ Fresh Air Fund!” 

Miss Anstruther nodded. ‘ And on the farm the cow eats, ob, 
ever s0 much grass——” 

“Where's farm?” he asked bluntly. 

“The farm? Oh, the farm’s a way up town, past the Park 
and on and on into the country; that’s where the farm is and 
where the cow lives, and where it eats the green grass all day 
long so that the milk may be rich and fine and make little boys 
and girls that are ill well and strong again, just as it did little 
Elizabeth when she was ill.” 

She dropped her eyes. ‘The bundle in her arms was very still. 
Over the crook of her elbow tumbled a cascade of spun gold that 
the little ray of sun, shining through the grimy window, found 
and kissed. Elizabeth sighed, twisted in the arms that held her 
and opened wide her blue eyes. Miss Anstruther hesitated only 
an instant, then drew the little form closer and kissed the golden 
hair where it shone brightest above Elizabeth’s forehead. 

The clock on the wall over the rostrum struck once. 

“And now it’s half-past four,” Miss Anstruther said, “and we 
must all go.” 

Elizabeth slipped from between the encircling arms and put 
Jimmy’s little red chair back in the line of little red chairs. 
They awaited their teacher’s pleasure, which that moment happened 
to be the thrusting of a long slim pin through her hat into the 
great knot of her soft brown hair. Then she took a hand of each 
of them in hers, and the three passed out of the kindergarten 
room which, as they crossed the floor, echoed with the click of 
Jimmy’s high iron heel on the bare planking. At the corner of 
the block she left them, and stood there a moment following their 
figures: Elizabeth’s round and plump and squat; and Jimmy’s 
not much taller, but less round and plump; and she heard clearly 
the click, click, of the little limping boy’s iron heel on the worn 
uneven flagging. 

At last they came to the familiar doorway, and there they sat 
them down. All the way home Jimmy had not spoken; but in 
the brain behind the little pinched face a million thoughts had 
flashed like the sparks from a catherine wheel. He had formed 
a great plan; had set himself an achievement, a goal, and in the 
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joy of realisation Elizabeth, he,had planned, should share. And 
though she, beside him, did not know, he was aquiver with 
excitement; his cheeks, usually so pinched and wan, flaunted 
now @ spark of colour. Should he tell Elizabeth at once, or 
should he wait until they were in bed? It is finer, often, to 
make known one’s plans in the dark. He would tell her now, 
he decided at last, and forthwith did, to Elizabeth’s great joy. 

“To-morrow,” he said, “an’ then teacher will be exprised when 
we tell her Monday, won’t she, ’Liz’beth?” 

Elizabeth agreed that there should be no delay. 

So it chanced that at dinner that night in the big brown house 
on the avenue, Miss Anstruther told her sympathetic father about 
Jimmy and Elizabeth and her headache—for the headache had 
developed. And her father stroked his daughter's hair and 
promised her that she might take a hundred of the “little 
beggars” out to the country-house for over Sunday any time 
she pleased. So that night, later, Miss Anstruther dreamed that 
a million little children were beating her forehead with tiny 
hammers, and she awoke glad that it was Saturday. 

While at their supper that same night, Jimmy and Elizabeth 
were strangely quiet, much to Mrs. Duggan’s wonder, and later, 
side by side in the dark room, they dreamed that they walked 
amid green fields in which a million cows ate of the green grass 
all day long, and the field was a farm that lay a way off, up the 
town, across the Park, beyond the city’s edge and on and on. 
And they, too, awoke, glad that it was Saturday. 


I. 


Mrs. Duaaan had been given the job she sought the day before 
and another one into the bargain. Such good fortune all in one 
afternoon gave to her spirits this morning an elevation that had 
not been theirs for many days. To be sure it would mean Jimmy 
and Elizabeth would be alone until evening, but they were used 
to that, and so was Mrs. Duggan ; so she hummed an old-fashioned 
air of the bog-lands as she set out the bread and two slices of 
cold corned beef that would mean two dinners when the hands of 
the clock in the corridor of the office building half way down the 
block should point to twelve noon. 

“Yeh c’n go over in th’ paark if yeh wanta,” were her last 
words of instruction, “but kape off th’ strate an’ from under th 
horses’ fate. "Tis small wuurk they’d make o’ th’ like o’ yeh. 
Don’t lave ’Liz’beth out o’ yer sight, d’ye hear, Jimmy?” and 
Jimmy nodded soberly and promised. 
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It was not that Jimmy meant to disobey his mother; not quite 
that, wilfully. He had never disobeyed her save in tae littlest 
things; things that even she did not mind much, for all she 
shook her long fore-finger beneath his nose aud warned him 
against future repetitions of the specific act. It was, rather, 
some echo within him of Nature’s call; a call that sounds in the 
heart of each of us at some one time; a call that must be obeyed; 
that it were futile to resist the impulse of. It was such a call 
that sounded in the heart of the little limping boy to-day. Quite 
methodically he began the preparations to answer it. Of the 
bread and the two slices of cold corned beef he made a neat 
package with a bit of old newspaper and a length of twine, as he 
had seen his mother do times without number, when her work 
made it necessary for her to remain away from the three-room 
home from morning until night. When he had made the package 
he drove the cat from her sunny nook upon the fire-escape, looked 
about to see that all was well, and taking the little sister by the 
hand, passed out of the house, down the dark stairs and into the 
slippery, noisome street. 

He knew where lay the Park, away to the north, for it was 
there his father had taken him on the Sunday before the accident 
happened at the dock and he was brought home in a clanging 
waggon. And it was beyond the Park, across the city’s edge that 
they must go now. Elizabeth’s hand nestled warm in his, and his 
iron heel clicked right merrily on the pavement as the pair of 
them trudged up the street. 

At the very first corner gifts were showered upon them, for 
there old Mrs. Mulcahey, the apple woman, gave each of them an 
apple, and though Elizabeth was for setting her teeth deep into 
the red cheek of hers at once, the older wisdom of Jimmy 
prevailed, and she held the gorgeous fruit unbitten within her 
baby grasp. It was all familiar ground thus far. And had the 
occasion been different Jimmy would not have resisted the 
inclination to stop at the various brilliant windows that gave off 
their path. Even as it was the establishment of Mr. Abrams was 
irresistible, for in his window were a multitude of dolls and red 
waggons and fire engines and locomotives that all day long choo- 
chooed around a circular track. Perhaps Elizabeth would have 
gone no further, but the clasp of Jimmy’s hand upon her own 
tightened and ehe fell again into step with him to the time of the 
click-click of his iron heel. On and on they trudged through the 
canons of the city, for they needs must hasten, Jimmy knew, if 
they would accomplish the holy mission of their quest and yet be 
back in-the three-room home in time to call the cat before their 
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mother should return. Little pilgrims were they, symbolising 
all life in their baby hope; and not so different from the rest of 
us a8 might at first appear. 

The streets that till now had formed the boundaries of their 
habitation lay far behind and they were in a strange country; a 
country of smooth asphalt, flanked on either side by tall, prim 
houses of brown stone, whose windows glistened in the summer 
morning’ssun. No one paid heed to them save that now and again 
a woman would look down and smile and pass on, to forget, until 
they had traversed many blocks. <A big policeman stood at a 
corner a little way ahead. Jimmy saw him and squeezed 
Elizabeth’s hand the tighter, but the big policeman, he thought, 
would not arrest them for they were doing nothing wrong, unless, 
indeed, it might be wrong for a boy who could not walk so very 
well to take his little sister so far from home. 

So it was that Jimmy’s heart leapt into his throat as the big 
policeman planted himself directly in the path and asked : 

“Now where arre you two goin’, eh?” 

Then Jimmy’s heart fell like lead, and the colour that had 
tinged his thin pinched cheek receded. 

“We're, we’re——” he tried to say. 

“ Takin’ th’ little sister inta th’ Paark, is ut?” the big police- 
man asked. 

Jimmy gulped and nodded. 

Oh, were they to be arrested? Oh, were they? 

“ Well, now, that’s fine; take good care o’ th’ little sister,” said 
the big policeman and took up his place again at the edge of the 
curbing. 

Jimmy started to run, dragging the already leaden-footed 
Elizabeth behind him. Tears were very near her baby eyes and 
she was very tired; but she quickened her step till it fell in with 
his again and on they trudged as before, side by side. 

Suddenly Jimmy became conscious of a sense of hunger. 
Strange he had not thought before of eating; indeed, he had 
quite forgotten the presence in his pocket of that neat package 
that he had made of the bread and meat. But now he took it 
out; tore off the paper and without a word divided the food with 
Elizabeth. They did not stop, but ate as they walked. 

Away ahead there appeared an open space. Jimmy’s heart 
leaped within his breast. Oh, could he but have flown! There 
lay the country, the Land of Heart’s Desire; and there, the good 
God merciful, would be the cow! He quickened his pace. Nearer, 
nearer, and at last he reached the spot his eyes had distinguished 
away down the street. He looked about him, The Avenue 
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seemed to spread there, to form a circle, a circle circumferenced 
by more tall staid brown stone houses like twin brothers of a 
thousand others they had passed that morning. And not a blade 
of grass anywhere! Slowly Jimmy’s tired eyes described the 
circle of brown stone, then he gulped twice and looked down. A 
tear, like a gem stood upon Elizabeth’s cheek. 

“ Mebbe we'd better sit down,” he said. And they did, side by 
side there on the kerb with only the sun and the silent houses to 
see them; for neither the stiff coachmen on the boxes of the 
broughams that passed and repassed in front of them, nor the 
men and women inside the broughams had eyes for a little lame 
boy and a little tired girl who had thought to reach the Land of 
Heart’s Desire and had faltered on the way. 

From the open place led many streets like giant spokes of some 
gigantic wheel. Which should they follow, for they must be up 
and on again; had not the teacher said that the cow lived away 
beyond the park, across the city’s edge and on and on? Jimmy 
selected the street across the circus that appeared to be a 
continuation of the way that they had come, and the journey 
was resumed. They walked less briskly now than they had 
at first, and Jimmy’s iron heel clicked less merrily on the 
pavement. 

Elizabeth began to cry softly. Jimmy soothed her as best he 
could, telling her it was only a little way now, only just the 
littlest bit of a way. Why, they might cross the city’s edge at 
the next corner even! But the city’s edge lay not at the next 
corner, nor at the next, nor at the next. But surely it could not 
be much farther. 

The sun was lowering in the west; the housetops caught the 
rays, and the higher windows of the houses, like twinkling eyes, 
looked down at them. Just a little way—just a little—and then 
they came upon a land like that that lay so far behind; like the 
land from which the journey started. Stores, stores, stores—aye, 
a million stores! and in the Streets of Many Stores men and 
women hurried to and fro, and waggons and huge hollow-voiced 
vans and smart private vehicles wound their way in and out like 
shuttles ina loom. Amid the bustle and confusion Jimmy was 
dazed. He rubbed his eyes, just as he did on awakening in the 
morning in his own bed, and felt out to learn if Elizabeth was 
still beside him for he could not see her; it was always night in 
his room. Then something of the old determination returned to 
him; the Call was louder in his heart; the Voice nearer. He 
gripped afresh the limp, moist little hand that lay within his 
own and plunged into the maelstrom of the street. This, he knew, 
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was the city’s edge; and he had but to crogs it to reach the Land 
of Heart’s Desire. 

“Hi!” He heard the warning shrill above the clamour of the 
street. He looked up; not a second too soon. 

“°Liz’beth!” he cried; pushed her on ahead—and fell. 

The driver of the cab sprang from the box and gathered the 
little limp bundle in his arms. The cab door opened and a big 
man got out. | 

“ What's this? What's the matter?” he asked harshly. 

The policeman who had sprung at the horse’s bit, but had 
been too late to snatch the little limping boy from beneath the 
wheels, jerked his head in the direction of the corner. The big 
man followed the driver into the drug-store there. 

“Tt’s the leg; and the bad leg, too,” he heard the druggist say. 
“ He’s fainted; probably from the pain, or fright.” 

And no one seemed to have noticed a little girl who stood at 
the window, her tear-stained face pressed against the glass, and 
sobbing softly, till the big man came out bearing Jimmy in his 
arms; and then it was Jimmy who saw her first. 

“?Liz’beth,” he murmured weakly, “ Liz’beth; my lil sister.” 

“Eh, what's that?” the big man asked; and somehow his 
voice was less harsh now. 

He felt a tugging at his coat and looked down into a little 
wide-eyed trembling face. 

“ Jimmy,” she sobbed, “ Jimmy.” 

Then it was that a light broke across the big man’s countenance. 

‘“ Put her inside,” he said to the driver; and when the driver 
had obeyed and Elizabeth, frightened, but oh, so comfortable on 
the soft cushion, had choked back her sobs, the big man turned 
to the driver and said : 

“ Now for St. Andrew’s Hospital as fast as you can go.” 

The cab door was banged shut; Elizabeth turned to the 
window. How fast the buildings flew past! It made her dizzy; 
she shut her eyes; from side to side fell her sunny head until, at 
last, it fell against the big man and she slept. He looked down 
at her; then into the pallid face of the little boy whose frail, 
light -body he still held in his arms; and perhaps, across the 
chasm of the years his memory leapt to a day when he had held 
another such little weak body in his arms, while at his side 
nestled another such little girl—for his chin trembled though he 
was a big man, and a tear found a way down either cheek. The 
cab stopped. 

“Bring the little girl,” he said to the driver, and sprang up 
the steps to the entrance of the big stone building. 
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A white-capped nurse was just entering the vestibule. 

“Ty Dr. Evarts here?” the big man asked. 

“Yes; this way; right here.” 

“ Evarts,” he called from the doorway, “ Evarts, I——” 

The doctor turned. ‘‘ Why, Anstruther; what is it?” he 
exclaimed coming quickly forward. 

And the big man told him on the way to the elevator. 


III. 


AnsTrurHER turned from the window in Dr. Evarts’ private 
office. 

“Great God, Evarts, just think of it!” he exclaimed. “ When 
Gertrude first went into this Mission business, I laughed; not at 
her, of course, but when I thought of the absurdity of it. And 
I accused her of stretching the long bow.” 

The doctor smiled. 

“You'd say it was impossible to do that if you’d seen as much 
of the life down there as I have,” he said quietly. 

“But—a cow! Think of it, Evarts! A cow! It’s appalling ; 
actually appalling!” 

“Oh, no, it isn’t, Anstruther, it’s nature; just nature! He'd 
never seen one, and he wanted to. When you get right down to 
bed-rock it’s not surprising.” 

But Anstruther only shook his head. 

“A cow!” he muttered. “Those little beggars had tramped 
almost across this great city—to see a cow. God, when I was a 
boy as old as this one I hated the sight of cows!” 

“ You weren’t born in a tenement, Anstruther.” 

The big man didn’t speak for a moment, and then he asked, 
quite suddenly : 

“ You're sure he'll pull out all right, doctor ?” 

“Positive. The fracture is at the ankle. Really a remarkable 
case; done as neatly as we could have done it. Ina month or 
six weeks our little Jimmy Duggan may thank you for setting 
him right.” 

“1t doesn’t seem possible,” Anstruther muttered under his 
breath. 

“Of course, I could explain it to you,” the doctor said, “ but 
take my word for it. Your cab wheel was the Lorenz in this 
case. He'll be as fit as a pin in no time; but, Anstruther, you 
needn’t have taken a private room for the little chap; the ward 
would have been as well; in any case I’d——” 

_ “Ward nothing!” the big man exclaimed. “He's one of 
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Gertrude’s little beggars; what do you suppose Gertrude would 
say to me if I’d let you chuck him into a common ward along 
with a lot——why, man, I couldn’t look her in the face if I'd 
done that! Besides, doctor, a long time ago, many years ago, 
when Gertrude wasn’t any bigger than this little chap’s sister, I 
had a——” he cleared his throat and returned to the window. 
“You understand,” he added huskily. 

“A cow!” the doctor heard him mutter, “ risked his life to see 
a cow!” 

He was still at the window when Miss Anstruther burst into 
the room. 

She was very pale. The cabman had been none too intelligible, 
and all the way to the hospital she had suffered intensely. But 
now, when they told her, she burst into tears. Her father placed 
his arm across her shoulders, 

“There, dear ; it’s all right,” he said. 

“T’ll see if he’s out of the ether,” the doctor said, and slipped 
out of the office. 

“And to think, father,” Miss Anstruther murmured, “it was 
only yesterday that I told them about the country and the green 
grass and the cows. Perhaps it was—was my fault.” 

Anstruther patted her shoulder. He cleared his throat 
bravely. 

He told her what the doctor had said; about the fracture 
and its efficacy, as he termed it, half humorously. At once 
Miss Anstruther’s face cleared. The doctor beckoned from the 
doorway. 

“ You go, dear,” Anstruther said, “ IT’ll wait.” 

He didn’t quite want to look down into that pallid little face 
again; not just then. So Miss Anstruther went alone. 

Elizabeth, sitting on the nurse’s lap, saw her first, through the 
open door. 

“Teacher!” she cried in wide-eyed amaze. 

Jimmy’s eyes flashed. Miss Anstruther glided into the room. 

“Oh, Jimmy!” she murmured, and fell upon her knees beside 
the bed. Tenderly she stroked the heavy hair from the white 
forehead. 

“May we talk?” she asked, looking up, and the white-capped 
nurse nodded. 

He told her the story then, nor did she interrupt; and even 
the nurse, who could not help hearing, turned to the window, 
though the silent Elizabeth on her lap kept her wondering eyes 
fixed upon her brother’s face. 

“An’ ’Liz’beth an’ I—we wanted to see th’ cow,” ke said, “an 
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we went in th’ mornin’ an’ waiked an’ walked, but we didn’t see 
it.” A little choke came into his thin voice. ‘“ But maybe when 
my leg gets well we can, sometimes. When I told the big man 
he said maybe we would; didn’t he, ’Liz’beth?” He turned his 
head on the pillow and Elizabeth nodded sober confirmation. 

“°N bimeby we got so tired we had to sit down, an’ once we 
thought maybe th’ p’liceman was goin’ t’ ’rest us, but he didn’t ; 
an’ then we walked some more; didn’t we “Lizbeth?” Again 
that nod of sober confirmation. ‘An’ then when we went t’ 
cross th’ street ‘cause we was most there, I got run over, but I 
pushed ’Liz’beth outa th’ way, didn’t I ’Liz’beth?” 

It was then that something gripped Miss Anstruther’s throat 
tight, and she hid her face on the pillow, and Jimmy felt her cool 
cheek pressed to his. 

For a long time Miss Anstruther knelt there at the bedside, 
nor would she have gone even when she did had not the nurse 
shaken her head warningly, with her finger on her lips. But 
from the doorway she promised to come again the next morning, 
and every day thereafter until Jimmy should be strong again. 

The white iron bed, the cool sheets, the silent-moving nurse 
meant little to Elizabeth, but the ride in the cab, on the knee of 
the big man and with her hand in Miss Anstruther’s, away down 
to the poor corner of the city where was the three-roomed home, 
meant very, very much. So far as she heard, teacher and the 
big man might never have spoken a word in all that long drive, 
but they had spoken, and many words. 

“We'll have them there to-morrow; or next day, at latest 
little daughter,” the big man said. 

“Oh, father,” Miss Anstruther murmured rapturously. 

“That is if this Mrs. Duggan will agree.” 

“ Of course she'll agree. Elizabeth,” she said, leaning until 
her face was even with the child’s, “ wouldn’t you like to live 
out in the country, where the fields are, and where the cows 
are?” 

It was a great deal for Elizabeth to comprehend all at once; 
so her nod might not have carried with it full conviction of her 
pleasure. ‘Jimmy said maybe we'd thee one thometime,” she 
murmured. 

The eyes of father and daughter met above Elizabeth’s sunny 
head, and in the eyes of each of them there was a moisture of 
which neither was ashamed, for, you see, Miss Anstruther was her 
father’s daughter, and her father was a big man whose heart was 
made to fit his body. It was due to this that he had planned. 
And when Mrs. Duggan, reassured of “Jimmy bye’s” safety, and 
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with Elizabeth clasped to her capacious bosom, heard that plan, 
her joy was too great for utterance. 

“Inty th’ counthry ?” she cried, “t’ live on yer own fayther’s 
farrm, ye darlin’! Ah, give Maggie Duggan wan chanst an’ 
see!” 

So they gave her the chance, then and there. 

Anstruther had never had his hand kissed before, and looked 
rather foolish during the process. 

On the way up town in the cab Miss Anstruther heard him 
mutter, quite to himself: 

“A cow! To think—just to see a cow!” and he shook his 
head wearily.’ 


Kart Epwin Harrmay. 





A Malay Wedding. 


I wap cycled more than twenty miles under a scorching tropical 
sun, away from the town of the Sultan, the town set on the Perak 
river, a dream of live water, green gardens and palm trees; my 
tire had then been pierced by a thorn and I had been left, nine 
miles from my destination, stranded amid jungle scenery, the 
loveliest imaginable, cool and dark and green, with amethyst hills 
away before me, and overhead, fretted by leafy branches, the 
bluest of blue skies. I had had to trudge the rest of my journey on 
foot, and not till six o’clock in the evening did I arrive at my 
station in the Ulu, as the Malays call up-country, applying the 
same word to a man’s head, a knife-handle, and country where 
a river has its source, 

I was tired, too tired to sleep; so I changed my clothes and 
started to visit my versatile friend the Raja, who enjoys a 
distinction rare for a Malay prince, the distinction of being 
a magistrate and district officer. I had known him as a billiard- 
player, a cricketer, a quoter of French proverbs, Wordsworth, 
and Gray’s Elegy, an entertaining critic of English manners, and 
now I was to see him in a new light, as a prince among his own 
people—and incidentally as a reviser of proofs, for he has done 
me the honour to read most of these sheets, and correct not only 
detail but in one instance my grammar. 

When I reached his house, which at other times, except for the 
number of retainers, looks a typical Eastern bungalow, I found 
it so transformed from its green quietude, that I felt as if I were 
labouring under the illusion of some Arabian night. 

The lawn was bright with borders and parterres—not indeed of 
flowers, but of the gay silks and cottons of Malay in their best 
attire. There was a particularly striking patch in the centre of 
the lawn—a youth dressed in red robes, gold chains across his 
breast, on his head a scarlet turban stuck with flowers, behind 
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his ears bunches of pale blossoms. A tower of yellow rice decked 
with paper flowers stood before him on one tray, and on another 
a garland of pale green cocoanut fronds: above his head was 
held an umbrella with golden fringe. 

In the background was another shy plot—a glimpse of Malay 
ladies, rich red silks, old gold necklaces, delicate complexions and 
soft eyes. A single line of squatting villagers, all of them men, 
formed a border. A group of musicans sat near the road, beating 
hollow brown drums with their hands. A couple of Patani 
Malays were gyrating in a sword dance. I had lighted on a 
Malay wedding, and luckily at the most interesting and im- 
portant part of the ceremony. For a Malay wedding, with all the 
circumstance of custom and superstition, will take any number 
of days. Even the asking in marriage may not be gone about 
roundly or bluntly: to act thus in so delicate an affair would be 
to play the part of “an axe touching an embroidery frame.” And 
for the curtailed ceremony of a poor man’s wedding four or five 
days are necessary. One can no more define its arrangement 
precisely than one can say what wines and cakes will be served 
at an English wedding-breakfast. It varies according to tastes 
and purse, 

A week of nightly festivities generally precedes the actual 
wedding-day (and in the case of a Raja two months of festivity 
may follow it). In Singapore, where cosmopolitanism has in- 
fected everything, the guests will be invited to feed one night 
on white man’s fare, and yet another on curry, Malay fashion, 
with their fingers: the bride will appear one night in an English 
gown, the next as a Chinese lady, and then grey-robed, gay-sashed, 
as a Geisha girl: the bridegroom will be driven round town in 
a buggy. 

But up-country in Malayland proper, where these corruptions 
have hardly as yet crept in, there will be only the decorations of 
houses with curtains and flowers, feasting, the staining of finger- 
tips, palms and soles of the feet red with henna (a performance 
without magic import, and borrowed from the Arabs, whose 
ladies ‘consider fingers so coloured beautiful, and always affect 
this henna dye): and there will be the brushing of forehead 
and hands with rice-paste, which forms an indispensable ingre- 
dient of the medicine-man’s pot, and which is used on so many 
occasions to avert ill-luck. This is preliminary. 

Finally, the morning before the sanding, which is the essential 
lay part of the wedding, and the part I was to see, the legal and 
religious rite is performed, a kind of registry office business, 


where the dowry is paid over, conducted before the Kathi or 
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Muhammadan priest, and in the absence of bride and womenfolk ; 
indeed, it is part of the ritual that the priest asks the bride’s 
father if he has his daughter’s consent; he must answer “ No!” 
and return home to get it. The festivity I found proceeding had 
followed this formal rite. 

The sword dance by the two Patanis finished, the bridegroom 
was escorted away and the people turned homewards :—I, also, to 
don native dress and be present by invitation at a Malay dinner 
at the Raja’s house, and the subsequent marriage ceremony, or 
sanding. On my return, the wedding guests were feasting on 
curry, seated in groups on mats spread on the grass; while the 
Raja, a few favourite chiefs (prominent among them a companion 
of the 1.8.0.) and myself, sat in-doors cross-legged on a carpet, 
ate curry with our fingers and discussed Regent Street, the Derby, 
ladies’ clubs, and the Hotel Cecil; topics of unending interest to 
my two friends, who had seen the wonders of London traffic and 
London society. 

About nine o’clock, the wedding procession collected to escort 
the bridegroom, attired just as he had been in the afternoon, in a 
pilgrim’s flowing Arab robes, across to the house of his bride. 
We joined the procession. 

For background, a room of boards, cnentud unpainted, 
walls and floor, palm-thatched, unceiled roof, all the same sober 
brown colour. But hangings red and white adorn the walls and 
beams to-day. 

A dozen or so excited ladies sitting in circle, some tiny children, 
an old lady with a wonderful wealth of silvery white hair (a thing 
unusual in a Malay); the ornaments of the afternoon, some sireh 
boxes—these in picturesque disorder occupy the floor. In a 
corner of the room is the large wooden bed common in Malay 
houses, and now it looks of huge dimensions, piled with a high 
pyramid of native pillows, large and small, their ends or “ faces,” 
as Malays say, glittering with beautiful embroidery in gold and 
silver thread on scarlet, green, and red cloth; the number and 
colour of the pillows as well as the number of steps to the dais 
are tokens of the rank of the contracting parties. A mosquito 
curtain decorated with an embroidered fringe hangs overhead. 
Beneath it the bride sits, dressed in dark silks, wearing anklets, 
bracelets, and brooches of gold, her brows encircled by a gilt 
coronet: her age is barely fifteen. 

The groom is conducted up to the dais. If the wedding be a 
grand one and the Pawanga or medicine-men know their trade, 
there should be a parley, before the curtain is opened, with the 
duenna in charge of the bride. The bridegroom’s supporter 
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should say that, ‘ Winds and waves and not his own will have 
brought him here:” the old lady from inside would answer, 
“Yea, but he must doff his arms and pay tribute on entering this 
country, and heavier tribute here, a queen bears sway: ” and the 
bridegroom’s man would answer, “ His ship is broken, his money 
lost, but see he gives earnest money.” 

On the present occasion, however, there was no parley, and 
bride and bridegroom were merely seated side by side. That in 
itself was business enough. There is an exercise in Swedish drill, 
where the performer has to sink slowly down into a squatting 
posture, then straighten his knees and stand erect, stretching 
his arms wide at the same time. Except that they have not to 
extend their arms and that they are held up by attendants, bride 
and bridegroom have virtually to execute this exercise several 
times till they are seated simultaneously as custom requires. 
After that ordeal, another awaits them. The floral pyramid of 
rice is broken, and the embarrassed couple have to feed one another 
with their fingers. As is to be expected, they are passive agents 
in the hand of the old ladies, who seize their right hands and 
compel them to force handfuls of rice into each other’s mouths, 

Sweetmeats are then handed round to the guests. The cere- 
mony ended, most of the people dispersed, but a few lingered to 
see the Raja and a Dato contesting a game of chess in the garden 
under that radiant moon, the “moon of the fourteenth day” to 
which Malays compare the brightness of the face of a beautiful 
woman. 

On the next day, at four o’clock in the afternoon, the marriage 
party reassembled; this time for the ceremonial bathing, mand: 
tolak bola or mandi sampat, to avert ill-luck. Ceremonial purifi- 
cation has played a large part in the customs of jevery people, and 
among no people more than the Malay: rivers till recently were 
his highway, and he bathes on every extraordinary event, at birth, 
marriage, sickness and death. The absence of the Kathi, the 
presence of the Pawang on these occasions shows that such 
ceremony is outside the pale of religion, a tradition of yore, when 
evil spirits were the only gods feared. 

The bridegrom, dressed in his holiday silks and escorted by his 
friends, went over to the bride’s house, where he has to live 
awhile under the eyes of his mother-in-law. There he changed 
his attire for the shabby clothes that are always reserved for 
ablution, and with a towel over his shoulders passed into the inner 
room, where his newly wedded bride, also dressed in old clothes, 
awaited his coming. 

Amid the buzzing, chattering and laughing of the mothers of 
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the Kampong the pair grasp each the end of a handkerchief, and 
so united march out into the passage. The proper method is to 
crook little fingers together, but in their nervousness they are 
excused and allowed to hold the handkerchief instead. Then 
they sit down side by side on an improvised mat of two large 
pisamg or banana leaves: the leaf that serves poor folk in place 
of umbrella in the rainy season. 

In a corner stand big bowls, clay pitchers, ewers, jars: 
receptacles of every kind, and all filled with water; then there 
are three or four young milky cocoanuts, sliced as they are sliced 
for drinking purposes, but now for a more serious end, There is 
a black iron pot bound with plaited cocoanut shoots after the 
pattern called centipedes’ feet, and a bundle of the same green 
spiky rush-like shoots tied up as a tall garland and arranged in a 
tray. The narrow passage with the split bamboo floor is crowded 
with excited women, and every one, except the mazed victims, is 
laughing and talking. They, poor things, sit with down-turned 
faces, dumb, motionless, walking, sitting, standing, not of their 
own accord, but mechanically, and under the compulsion of eager 
hands. 

At first, bride and bridegroom sit on the pisang leaves, the 
bridegroom always on the right hand of his bride. The bride’s 
hair is untied. The faces of the couple are smeared with a 
solution of lime-water and bidak, or face-powder. After that, 
they have to stand up. A white cloth is stretched and held over 
their heads by two laughing matrons—in the case of rich folk, it 
would be stretched on a frame. Other ladies pile the cloth with 
the young cocoanut shoots that were recently tied up in a 
garland. The whole looks, if I may be pardoned the comparison, 
like the lily-laden cloth held above the dead Beatrice in 
Rossetti’s picture. A cord of threads is passed loosely round 
the necks of the lad and his lass, and tied: the thread is 
twisted of white and gold strands, Then the bathing begins 
in earnest. 

Bowl after bowl of water is poured over the bedraggled pair— 
strained through the cocoanut fronds and the cloth. The milk of 
the young cocoanuts is emptied after it. The cocoanut shoots 
and cloth are soaked and dripping. Two ladies continued to 
drench the couple, but for the sheer comedy enacted by the rest I 
had not been prepared, though I had expected something from 
seeing my friend the Raja doff his official European khaki for 
something less elaborate than his silks of yesterday. I was soon 
to learn. The excited ladies, having finished with the victims in 
chief, turned their attention to the audience and vented their 
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feelings by dousing every one within reach, the Raja and myself 
included. We could only retort with ineffectual handfuls, while 
they were of practised arm and equipped with basins. However, 
fortune favoured us. Often bamboo squirts, salted or peppered 
water, or rice-water are employed. 

Meanwhile the white cloth had been dropped and wound round 
the married couple. Two matrons, standing one in front and 
one behind them, stooped and picked up the wet bunches of 
cocoanut shoots and proceeded to wave them over the heads of 
the pair much as one waves Indian clubs. Seven times they were 
waved, for is not seven a mystic lucky number? Then the 
bunches were dropped on the ground, where bride and bridegroom 
should step te and fro acress them thrice; thereafter they are 
cast out of the house, and with them goes all ill-luck! A tray of 
incense is next passed round the young pair to make assurance 
doubly sure, and leave no possible loop-hole for evil spirits. The 
cord round their necks is severed by fire, the burning ends being 
blown out by the bridegroom and then pressed together and 
extinguished by the attendant ladies: the soot of the charred 
ends is rubbed on the foreheads of bride and groom. The white 
cloth is unwound. The women lead the bride away for a fresh 
toilet. The groom dons his silks again and waits, no short time, 
in the passage till his spouse shall have had her toilet completed 
to the satisfaction of the matrons. 

Once more the groom is ushered inside, and he and his bride are 
seated side by side, as on the previous evening: but this time on 
a dais just below the bed, raised some eight inches off the floor 
and hung with scarlet cloth. The nasi dami, or rice of accord, is 
brought in and placed before them. They just taste it, the circle 
of ladies indulging the while in piquant reflections on the married 
state, and the newly married couple in particular. 

An old Latah lady is galvanised into grotesque activity, clapping 
her hands and chuckling in a gruff voice. The audience shriek 
with laughter, their attention diverted for a moment from the 
embarrassed pair. The wedding is over. It only remains for the 
bride and groom to sembah or lift folded palms to brow in saluta- 
tion of their Raja, who has honoured them by his presence and 
provided entertainment for their bridal. 

As for the accessories, the black iron pot bound with the 
centipedes’ feet is invariably a part of a medicine-man’s stock-in- 
trade. I could not see what were its contents on the present 
occasion, but was told by my Malay friend it should be filled with 
berteh, or rice toasted in the husks, saffron-stained rice, tapong 
tawer or magic rice-flour, and that these ingredients should be 
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thrown into the water to be used for the bathing. Another man 
said it should contain only the water which is first thrown over 
bride and bridegroom. I think perhaps the paste with which 
their faces were smeared first may have been taken from 
this pot. 

Incense is always burnt by Pawangs, and at Patani weddings 
the Raja told me the house is smothered with smoke and incanta- 
tions are made. As for the water of the young cocoanuts, its 
symbolism is doubtful, and it is not used in all Malay countries, 
indeed only in a few districts of Perak. One Malay informed me 
that the cocoanut palm grows up tall to heaven, and its leaves 
and nuts are cold, wetted with the morning dews, and so it becomes 
the symbol of a life serene and untroubled by stormy passions. 
The significance of the white cloth stretched to catch all impurities, 
and of the fronds placed above it and then cast out of the house 
is obvious. But the use to which the bundle of fronds is put varies 
with places and Pawangs. Sometimes it is given to bride and 
bridegroom to pull asunder. In fact, one may conjecture that the 
meaning of the various acts of the medicine-man on no matter 
what occasion has been in a great measure lost and forgotten. 
Such-and-such a thing is done no one knows why. This would 
especially be the case at functions like a wedding. 

It is not every Malay village nowadays that possesses a Pawang, 
or at any rate a skilled Pawang; and often the traditional cere- 
monies would be carried out by people imperfectly initiated in the 
mysteries. 
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Che Man from Barnum’s. 
By LUCY FENWICK. 


Carter I, 


Iv was in Poland, the home of the mazurka and the flea. 

Two women—a woman of twenty-eight who had never been 
young and a woman of forty-eight who would never be old—were 
carrying on a conversation in English, English that had long 
been cultivated on foreign soil and had lost some of its insular 
flavour. 

They talked of the floods in Posen, and the great Siberian 
Railway, and the Prince of Bulgaria’s Bourbon nose, while each 
thought of the self-same something else, and each, whenever she 
felt the other was not looking, raised her eyes to glance at the 
carrefour that gleamed white through a peep in the trees. 

The little lady who had seen the more birthdays was Anna, 
Princess Zolkowska. The other was Catharine De Freyne. 

The great glass doors on to the terrace were thrown wide open, 
and Madame Anna, as she was called among her friends, sat on 
the threshold of her dressing-room and plied a nail-polisher of 
blond tortoiseshell as big as a blacking-brush. 

Miss De Freyne stood at the stone balustrade of the terrace 
rolling pills proportioned to their size for Haensel and Gretel, 
the Dachs twins, whose tastes were as foul as their lineage was 
flawless, and who had required more doctoring in the course of 
their puppy lives than Miss De Freyne in her quarter of a 
century. 

Each time Madame Anna raised her eyes to glance at the cross- 
roads she glanced too into the triptych mirror over her dressing- 
table and at the timepiece below it, and then she moistened a 
forefinger in a crystal toilet bottle that she kept unstoppered at 
her elbow and delicately massaged those sites that the ogre, old 
Time, approves for the cultivation of crow’s feet. The prepara- 
tion applied was an ingenuous blend of tannin and rose water, for 
which she was charged at the rate of something like fifteen francs 
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fifty the ounce, and she got through a good many ounces in the 
course of a year. 

She carried a little always about with her in a smelling-bottle 
of hammered gold and cabochon emeralds, and applied it whenever 
nobody was looking. If somebody did happen to look she would 
bite her lip and press one finger to her temple and say she would 
rather have anything on earth than neuralgia. 

Now and then as they talked their voices were drowned in a 
gusty little carillon that burst in fits and starts from the creaking 
wooden belfry that Madame Anna could just see from where she sat, 
for it was Saturday and sundown, and religious fervour, here close 
to the hem of Holy Russia, can never entirely contain itself till 
Sunday. By Saturday mid-day every belfry in Galicia begins to 
creak and throb and carol in anticipation of the morrow. Once a 
flight of water-fowl rose with an unknown note from the fringe of 
reeds close under the terrace and went eddying and whirring away 
to the west, where the sun had just ducked his jolly red face behind 
a ridge of hills, humble, distant relatives of the great Karpathians. 

One of those shallow, straggling lakes that have appropriated 
to themselves such a big slice of Galicia stretched away from the 
terrace and lurked in every hollow of the bald, billowy country 
as far as the eye could reach. Barely three months ago it had 
been one solid cake of ice. Arowdy company of Austrian artillery 
had trundled their heavy guns over it, and the peasants’ little 
black sledges had scudded to and fro and ploughed blue furrows 
in its snow blanket. 

To-day it glided along demurely enough, but only just so long 
as it was in view of Madame Anna’s stately house. Once screened 
by yonder range of hills, and it would begin to bestir itself, to 
foam and scurry and leap to join the mighty Dniester. 

Close by the cross-roads was the creaking wooden cherkiew and 
its detached belfry, both roofed with little grey slats of beech. 
Under its overhanging eaves weather-beaten frescoes of easy- 
going, schismatic saints beamed down, on Saint and Sundays, on 
the overflow of congregation, a picturesque medley of sheepskin 
and blanketcloth, of red, and green, and black embroideries and 
multi-coloured pot and glass necklaces. Its diminutive gilt cupola 
had caught a shred of sunset glow and looked to two sulky horse- 
men a league away like a danger-signal. 

There was a cluster of mud hovels in the hollow, white-washed 
and straw-thatched, where generations of Ruthenian rustics had 
weltered in moral squalor and had presently been bedded either 
singly or in companies, as cholera and diphtheria and typhoid 
thought fit, in God’s acre higher up the sun-baked hill, 
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The Jews’ quarter, an inn and half a dozen hovels, held itself 
aloof by » hundred yards or so. Here the door-posts and window- 
frames were blue-washed. An eager knot of hook-billed birds of 
prey in black caftans had gathered about the archway of the 
filthy hostelry. Perhaps it was Miss De Freyne’s latest manifesto 
re the ditch, and the stench, and the infant mortality of Wlodno 
as compared with that of Tarnopol that they were discussing with 
such warmth. 

A slip of a Jewess with a canary-coloured head-cloth struggled 
round the angle of the building into sight dragging a stiff-hocked 
old mare to water, and shrilled something in mongrel German 
that sent them all pelting indoors. 

Miss De Freyne looked up suddenly. 

“Tt must be quite eight o’clock by the light,” she said, “how 
would it be if I were to go and keep Germain in play? His 
dinner must be spoilt by this. I’m so afraid there will be 
casualties to report from the kitchen.” 

(Germain was Madame Anna’s chef, who, at his calmest, valued 
the lives and limbs of all his Slav underlings at something less 
than an omelette.) 

Miss De Freyne screwed up her handiwork in a scrap of tissue 
paper and stored it for the present in her purse. 

The dogs—thore were six or so present—rose in a body and 
followed her. Madame Anna rattled a chocolate box and called 
vigorously: “Sire! Haensel! Will you come back or not?” 

She always put it to them in that way and, being perfectly 
well-bred dogs, they always obeyed to the letter; they either 
came back or not. Usually, as in the present case, they tucked 
in their tails and bustled past each other as if they had been 
shop-girls on the first day of a summer sale. 

Poor Madame Anna! Those dogs cost her hundreds a year in 
travelling expenses and hotel bills, in life-sized oil-paintings and 
miniatures by academicians, to say nothing of photographs by 
whoever happened to be the fad of the hour. She discussed their 
winter wraps for hours together with Spitzer or Fisher or Redfern, 
and their pocket-handkerchiefs were embroidered in the same con- 
vent as her own, and sometimes cost a trifle more than hers did, 
She turned her belts and bracelets into collars for them, they 
bedded themselves unreproved on her guipure and chiffon trains, 
and occupied exactly what seats they pleased in the barouche. 
She was most particular that only the softest of satin ribbon was 
used for their pompons, she imperilled their coats and shortened 
their days with undercut and sweetstuff; and yet, and yet, in 
spite of all that, if Miss-De Freyne had not been very sharp indeed 
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with them sometimes, she would never have had a glimpse of them 
from morning till night, the wretches, during her friend’s visits. 

Miss De Freyne gave them a pill when necessary and an 
approving scrub if they took it to her satisfaction, and she never 
under any amount of provocation laughed at them ; consequently 
there was not one, from Canute the mighty Dane, who was for- 
bidden to lie under the big dining-table since the day when he 
had carried that sober piece of furniture completely off its feet, 
down to Mouche who slept in her bedroom slipper, that wouldn’t 
have swallowed a cricket ball or died in the attempt if she had 
offered it. Madame Anna was wont to attribute these distinctions 
in man and beast to what she called her “complex nature,” and 
when she found anybody to whom she could “talk seriously,” as 
she expressed it, she always gave it as her opinion that people 
thus elaborately constituted must just be contented to carry a 
bigger burden of Weltschmerz than most, oh, and learn not to 
pull a wry face over it either, if they would retain their own and 
other people’s esteem. And she would wind up with a little 
laugh and change the subject, and the person to whom she had 
been able to talk seriously and who knew, as everybody always 
did know, what she had been through, invariably decided that she 
was a perfect little brick. 

What Madame Anna had been through was a sixteen years’ 
téte-a-téie with Stanislas Zolkowska, who was a hog when he was 
drunk, an ass when he was sober, and a cowardly bully at all 
times. 

It was in the good-bad old days at Baden-Baden some thirty 
odd years ago that he lost his heart and his head—such as they 
were—over the little Irish beauty and married her out of hand, 
to the boundless chagrin of her disreputable old grandmother, 
once pictorially described by a rising young diplomat of the name 
of Otto von Bismarck as “eine wandelnde Spielhoelle.” She had 
built great hopes on this last trump card, her little queen of 
hearts, and her disappointment could hardly have been more com- 
plete, for Prince Stanislas was not a man to do things by halves. 
He buried himself alive with his wife at Wlodno and idolised her 
after his own fashion, and it wasn’t a nice one. He quarrelled 
with everybody who came in his way and with many who took 
good care to keep out of it. Jealousy and D. T. delivered her from 
him just in time to save her reason, and the poor little scared 
butterfly fluttered out of her purgatory, where a deeper nature 
must have foundered, into some marvellously nasty corners. 

There was no lack of advisers to bewilder her—needy, greedy 
Zolkowskas by the score, and still needier and greedier Irish 
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kinsfolk by the gross, to sponge upon her from the very hour that 
Prince Stanislas had whimpered his last oath and was lying on 
the great library table in his sable-trimmed habit of state clasping 
his jewelled sword-hilt, and a stream of blubbering rustics were 
stealing in to cross themselves and dab their stumpy Slav noses 
for the last time on the strong, cold hand that had half-throttled 
more than one of them in life, 

Madame Anna bore with the parasites well—too well her 
brother-in-law, the Cardinal, went so far as to say with stress a 
few years later, when a rupture had taken place that had loosened 
his tongue. 

His dread, for some time past, his Eminence admitted, had been 
that she might in sheer self-defence contract an alliance which 
was not in every respect what her best friends would wish for her. 

As a matter of fact, his Eminence, in common with the rest of 
society in Rome where, according to her wont, Madame Anna was 
wintering, was very much exercised at this particular time on the 
subject of a possible alliance for her, and he took this opportunity 
of probing her own feelings on the matter. The suitor was no 
other than his Royal Highness the Grand Duke of Ingelburg- 
Geissen, the last monarch in Europe whom those who fancied they 
knew him best would have supposed likely to entertain for a 
moment the idea of a morganatic marriage. 

The prim old sovereign was by just thirty years her senior. 
He had lost his consort the preceding winter, and he was moreover 
greatly worried about that time by the vagaries of his only sur- 
viving son, Albrecht, who, after some discomforting preliminaries, 
had kicked definitely over the traces and betaken himself to 
America under an assumed name too plebeian for royal lips to 
frame, and was there comporting himself from all accounts in a 
manner totally without precedent in the history of Germany’s 
princes. 

Madame Anna listened feelingly to the story of the old monarch’s 
woes, and he found the hours which he spent in what bore the 
courtesy title of her “studio” pass amazingly quickly. 

To her those hours seemed somewhat longer. It was when 
the Grand Duke was accompanied by his aide-de-camp, or, more 
especially, when the aide-de-camp paid his respects alone, that 
the pointers of her time-piece seemed to fly. 

Count Ottokar von Randow had only recently entered the 
Grand Duke’s service. He was a Mecklenburger, with as hand- 
some @ face and as unnatural a gait as anybody could desire, 
even in a Brandenburger Cuirassior, and he had no rival in 
Europe as a cotillon-leader. 
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His august master once confided to Madame Anna that Randow 
didn’t know a Direr from a Botticelli, that he wrote merci with 
a cedilla, and that he was rather wanting in “ fond.” 

She smiled indulgently at this list of enormities, 

(The Grand Duke had once said that her smile was the only 
acceptable replica extant of that of Lisa Gioconda. Madame 
Anna had forthwith started a collection of all the less happy 
copies obtainable, and made such an exhaustive study of the 
subject that the smile threatened to become a fixture, and gave 
rise at one time to quite an erroneous estimate of her mental 
condition among outsiders.) 

She smiled then indulgently at the list of Randow’s short- 
comings. 

Being rather shallow herself, she was perhaps inclined to 
under-rate “fond” in others, and as for her own knowledge of 
art and her abuse of the cedilla, well, really, as she laughingly 
owned, the less said the better! 

The Grand Duke, in his turn, smiled indulgently. Ignorance 
in a pretty woman had a distinctly less offensive flavour than in 
an aide-de-camp. ‘The imperial lady who had shared his throne 
for forty-five years had possessed learning enough for tea 
ordinary mortals, and the Grand Duke felt, perhaps, that the 
ignorance of this little Irish woman would be restful after the 
encyclopsdic mind of the illustrious Eudoxia. 

At any rate, he pushed on his suit, in a grave and dignified 
fashion, of course, as became a reigning sovereign of one of the 
oldest dynasties of Europe, and he took what Randow irrever- 
ently called his “‘ Korb” in a grave and dignified fashion too. 

He lingered in Rome a day or two after this non-historic 
event, adding to his collections, granting audiences, and filling 
up the more glaring gaps in Randow’s knowledge of art as they 
came to light, and, on the eve of his departure, he paid Madame 
Anna a farewell visit, in the course of which he demonstrated to 
some length why red parasols and spotted veils cannot fail to be 
injurious to the eyesight. 

Randow, too, snatched three minutes for his adieux. 

It struck him, so he told his colleague, old Duselwitz, later on, 
that the last interview with the Grand Duke had taken a lot out 
of her; for once she looked quite her age—forty-two. 

During the years that followed Madame Anna and the Grand 
Duke met several times in Italy, but on each occasion it was old 
Baron Duselwitz who was in waiting. Randow was either fox- 
hunting in England, cotillon-leading in Petersburg, rollicking in 
Budapest, or fuming in starched little Geissen, Once he was 
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racing @ new boat at Kiel for the unspeakable Albrecht, still 
misbehaving himself gravely in the States under an incognito 
specially designed with a view to cause blue blood to curdle. 

Then, in quick succession, came changes in the Randow family 
—deaths, unhoped-for luck in the way of heiresses and promotion 
for elder brothers, and, on top of all, a coolness between the aide- 
de-camp and his royal master, due, it was whispered, to Randow’s 
over-lenient views of some of the practices of Prince Albrecht— 
the upshot of all of which was that he resigned his post at court 
and took over the management of the estates in Mecklenburg, in 
which he had a joint interest. 

The news reached Madame Anna in Rome about the time she 
first met and fell over head and ears in love with Catharine De 
Freyne. 

It was no less a personage than his Eminence himself who was 
the architect of their friendship. 

Cardinal Zolkowska was an unerring soul-reader and an astute 
diplomate, and it had of late been borne in upon him that if his 
sister-in-law was to be kept permanently out of mischief there was 
nobody of his ken so well qualified to achieve that feat as this great- 
hearted, level-headed, English girl, who looked the whole world 
in the face, for she owed not any man, If there was one being 
on earth for whom the old cynic still retained a feeeling that was 
something akin to reverence, it was Catharine De Freyne. To 
her face he called her a Pagan, a dangerous agitator, and a 
socialist, and behind her back he never wearied of extolling “ her 
magnificent mind, matured in method and experience,” and 
vowing that she was the only writer, male or female, whose works 
afforded him unmixed pleasure, besides being one of the few, the 
very few women, only to be qualified by the word exquisite. 

His Eminence’s experiment succeeded beyond his most sanguine 
expectations. Catharine De Freyne took poor, flimsy little 
Madame Anna, with all her ignorance and vanity, her chameleon 
moods, her silly lies and her faked smile, into her great, sunny, 
Pagan heart, and life for her lost half its terrors. It was none 
too soon either. The Cardinal had underrated by a long way 
the gravity of her position. Her fourteen years of misrule had 
been steadily preparing a calamity which must presently have 
fallen as a thunderclap on her friends in Rome. 

She had been eaploitée, first by her own people, then by her 
husband’s, swayed by every adviser who came along, and they 
came in shoals without a head to speak of among them. The 
place reeked of waste and deceit and pillage. A greasy gaberdine 
slunk away whenever one set foot in the stable-yard. The hook- 
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billed birds of prey that flock and thrive in this land of rotting 
fortunes had had rare pickings off Stanislas Zolkowska’s leavings. 

The Cardinal’s friend came to the place armed with some 
experience and an ample balance at her banker’s. Also she had 
the energy of a Peter the Great, the head of a Talleyrand and the 
strength of a young grizzly bear, and she could hit straight, and 
hard too, if necessary, and it was necessary more than once 
before the crisis was averted. 

She had spent the greater part of two years at Wlodno, and 
the place and its mistress, the poor little reine-fainéante, the 
shadow-queen, who could neither say yea nor nay for herself, 
looked all the better for it when, without any previous warning, 
Count Randow expressed the wish to renew Madame Anna's 
acquaintance. 

He wrote from a little village with a sesquipedalian name in 
the Tatra Mountains, recalling himself to her memory—as if that 
was necessary !—in a pleasant, chatty little letter, with all the 
cedillas in the wrong places. He was on the point of starting 
for Russia with his old friend, von Goeben, Master of the Horse to 
his Majesty, the King of Thuringia, whom Madame Anna would 
probably remember from a brief acquaintance at Doberan, of 
which he, von Goeben, had retained the very pleasantest recol- 
lections. ; 

The object of their expedition was to purchase swift carriage- 
horses for his Majesty’s stud, and would, in all likelihood, keep 
them busy till far into the autumn and take them the length and 
breadth of all Ukrania. They would be visiting stables within 
a comparatively short distance of Wlodno in the course of the 
next few weeks, and would, if she amiably permitted, be 
enchanted to make a détowr which would afford them the happi- 
ness of renewing her acquaintance. 

Madame Anna wrote and rewrote the answer to that notable 
letter such a great number of times (she got her friend, the 
authoress, to undertake the wording of it), that it became quite 
a knotty point to decide which copy to send. She had never 
been a prolific letter-writer herself. Such letters as she was 
favoured with could almost invariably be answered by a crisp 
note worded by the directors of the Galizische Landesbank. At 
one time she had been in the habit of keeping a supply of these 
handy answers ready in the corner of her writing-table drawer. 
That was one of the little things that Miss De Freyne altered 
with such happy results at Wlodno. On more than one occasion 
she had proved that there were cases where a less stereotyped 
note was more to the point, 
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A fortnight passed after that letter to Randow was fairly 
despatched, and Madame Anna was beginning to discover symptoms 
thut caused her woman grave concern and no little inconvenience, 
when, on that Saturday afternoon in May, just as the wooden 
belfry was starting to creak and carol in the gusts and fits and 
starts peculiar to all schismatic belfries, a middle-aged Jaeger, 
embedded in a britzka-load of gun-cases and saddles and fishing- 
gear, whirled into the stable-yard at Wlodno and announced that 
the travellers must arrive by sunset. 

For a week past, it seemed, they had been the guests of Andryj 
Zolkowska, who owned a deplorably mismanaged estate some forty 
miles away, and kept open house upon his not inconsiderable 
debts, and eluded the law in a way that ensured that part of the 
country against stagnation at least. 

“T only hope they have not been beguiled by Zofia’s excessive 
kindness and hospitality into having any washing done at the 
house,” Miss De Freyne said drily, when she heard where the 
Germans were coming from. ‘The laundry arrangements at 
Chodaczkow leave somewhat to be desired. I speak feelingly.” 

Madame Anna laughed. 

“ Kugénie,” she said to her woman, “I think I won’t wear the 
painted chiffon frock to-night. It is perhaps a trifle much for them 
after Chodaczkow. Madame Andryj is not a great dresser, you 
know. Just look me out that little Grunwald gown. No, no, no, 
not the ermine! That would be worse still! I mean the broad 
tail and Chantilly, and with the pink amethyst belt if you can 
possibly get it put together in time. Du Puys would help you, 
I’m sure, if you could find him. He is so very obliging, the type 
of good nature.” 

“What,” she breathed tragically as soon as they were alone 
again, “what may my poor cousin have been treating those 
wretched men to in the way of clothes all this week?” 

“The striped petticoat, the mackintosh cape and the amulet, I 
suppose,” Miss De Freyne said with evident soreness, for Pani 
Zofia was a lady of parts and a poetess of no mean distinction, 
besides being her very staunch friend, but in the matter of dress 
she was past praying for. 

“Tls viennent de chez les Andryj, ces gens-li?” Uncle Boleslas 
shouted in unaffected terror. ‘“Allons, bon! de nouveau des 
punaises |” 

It was chiming half-past nine at the stables when they 
clattered up to the house, but there were no casualties to report 
from the kitchens. The blood-thirsty Germain, with tears in his 
voice, was relating to Miss De Freyne how his little property at 
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Nanterre had fared at the hands of the Uhlans in ’seventy-one. 
His dinner was raté and his scullions asleep over a game of 
dominoes in the cooling cellar, but Germain had never felt himself 
more inclined to clemency than when he closed the swing-doors 
upon his visitor and watched her retreating figure through an 
opportune chink with a deep-drawn sigh: “ Siréne.” 


Cuarter II. 


For reasons which Randow did not exactly define, Herr von 
Goeben was no longer of the expedition when it reached Wlodno. 

His successor, one von Ilmenau by name, whom his Thuringian 
Majesty had been pleased to approve, was a stranger to Madame 
Anna. 

He was a middle-aged man of unfortunate exterior and few 
words, one of those “ dont tous les membres sont plus exercés que 
la téte,” plainly a person whose prestige was chiefly associated 
with the weighing-room and the ring. 

Though Count Randow had omitted to mention his military 
rank in presenting him, his movements had clearly that peculiar 
and supreme distinction that is only to be acquired by the 
dragging of a sabre over German cobble-stones. 

Miss De Freyne thought he must hold a high post in the 
veterinary department, a theory which was strengthened when, 
by way of accounting for his really exceptional English, she 
understood him to say that he had “ been with Barnum a goodish 
bit, off an’ on.” 

Herr von Iimenau was not altogether easy to understand. His 
voice was the thick, untutored growl of the peasant, his manner 
was nervous, and he employed idioms that were unfamiliar and 
disconcerting. 

At dinner he was placed between Miss De Freyne and Uncle 
Boleslas, who was perturbed by the results of a recent election at 
the Sorbonne and inclined to prophecy. 

Herr von Ilmenau was not exactly a king among listeners, and 
what he himself had to say on modern literature was concise. He 
really didn’t see what it mattered whether M. Loti’s was a succes 
de mode or not, provided the poor devil made it pay while it 
lasted. That was the great thing. They were generally mighty 
hard up, these chaps who wrote. He’d never heard of Bourget, 
and if he had his way Ibsen would be muzzled. 

After that, Uncle Boleslas felt it wiser to leave this gentleman 
altogether to Miss De Freyne’s management. He turned to 
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Sarah O’Brian, his neighbour on the other side, the only one of 
Madame Anna’s Irish kinsfolk who had resisted the process of 
shaking off, and opened a dissertation on the danger of swallowing 
tomato skins. He had heard that they were apt to adhere to the 
walls of the stomach and set up grave irritation. 

Uncle Boleslas was a picturesque ruin of great antiquity. He 
had gone through three fortunes with ease, and compiled a 
volume of Ruthenian folk-songs with difficulty. His acres had 
gone to the Jews, and his sons to the devil, his peasants had 
burned his house over his head, and the Académie had crowned 
his work. 

He had been Madame Anna’s guest for ten years now. The 
situation of her place, he had pointed out in first inviting himself 
to Wlodno, would enable him to superintend the rebuilding of his 
own in the spring. 

Springs came and went, also many architects of many nations, 
whose fees added somewhat to Madame Anna’s liabilities, but the 
guest remained at Wlodno, and his ancestral halls were still 
level with the dust. 

In his cups—they were never deep—he grumbled at his sister- 
in-law’s heating system, and wept at the recollection of his own 
pillaged cellar, but otherwise he was a uniformly agreeable 
person. 

He had not a Kreuzer in the world nor a sound organ in his 
body, but on sunny days, when Miss De Freyne pushed his bath- 
chair about the grounds, choosing those paths that did not always 
run you into the little hunchback chapel and its dull twin, the 
mausoleum, and talked in her happy way of drainage, or dress, or 
Louie Fuller, or the Pope, the old rogue lay;and blinked among 
his cushions and felt that it was an altogether glorious thing to 
be alive. Catharine De Freyne was the last of his flatterers, the 
fairest, the subtlest. She had a delicate way of picking your brain 
that caused you to feel marvellously relieved and light about the 
heart and head. 

He watched her now with this bullet-headed boor who had 
never heard of Bourget, and he sighed softly into his Chablis, 
She was describing to him some juggling trick she had seen in 
Siam and the veterinary, late;of Barnum’s, seemed more at his 
ease. 

Randow and his hostess were going through the list of mutual 
friends in Rome. 

When Madame Anna touched on the Grand Duke, it was with 
an emotion similar to that which thrilled her when she discussed 
a fashion that had suited her well in its day. 
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Miss De Freyne caught the name of Prince Albrecht, the black 
sheep of the House of Ingelburg-Geissen. 

“Do you happen to know that august oddity?” she asked, 
smiling. : 

Ilmenau eyed her sharply from under his bushy yellow brows 
and broke into a short laugh. 

“Pretty well,” he said gruffly. “Do you?” 

“Only from hearsay unfortunately. He was to have come to 
Naples for the races once when I happened to be there, but he 
thought fit to break his collar-bone in some steeplechase the day 
before. It was a real disappointment tome. He is a person I 
had the greatest wish to know just then. I used to hear lots 
aboat him from an old friend of mine who is Palatsdame to his 
sister, the Queen of Thuringia,” 

“Ah! Grafin Osten?” 

“You know her? Isn’t she quite the most amusing person you 
ever met?” 

“Not by a long way.” 

“That must be because you never got her on to the subject of 
Prince Albrecht. Some of her anecdotes of him would convert 

ou to——” 
, There was an interruption from Randow; he had snapped the 
stem of his sherry glass. 

“The finest story she told us,” Madame Anna began, by way 
of cutting short his apologies, “was about the trick he played 
when they sent him to England to get a wife. You know it of 
course, Herr von I]menau?” 

“T can’t be sure till I hear which expedition it was, There 
have been more than one.” 

“Oh, this was some years ago, I fancy. Catharine, you tell 
things so much better than I do.” 

The girl shook her head. 

“One meeds to be a Grafin Osten to do that story justice,” she 
said. ‘She is ¢mpayable when she draws pictures of that kind— 
the official leave-takings at the palace, and the railway station; 
the court chaplain’s polite hints to the Herr Gott about it from the 
pulpit; all the worthy Birger looking out their dress clothes and 
rehearsing their congratulatory addresses; the rabble clubbing 
up for torch-light processions and——” 

Herr von Ilmenau broke into a mighty guffaw. 

“ And he'd given them the slip after all and was in Transylvania 
buying colts all the time! You have good cause to remember 
that trip, eh Randow? Cost you and poor old Duselwitz many a 
mauvais quart @heure, I know.” 
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Perhaps Graf Randow did not relish being reminded in public 
of these gusty passages in his court career. At all events he did 
not seem to appreciate the humorous side of Prince Albrecht’s 
wooing nearly as keenly as Ilmenau. 

Miss De Freyne did not notice it, however, and went on. 

“Tt must be fearfully galling to a punctilious old gentleman 
like the Grand Duke to own a son whose name has got to be 
merely another word for clown, whose special train invariably 
consists of an engine which he drives himself and half-a-dozen 
horse boxes. At the same time, don’t you think he’s rather a 
brick to keep it up in the teeth of all the opposition and persist 
in seeing all he can of life, as he understands it, before circum- 
stances screw him down to spend the rest of his days playing 
king in a capital of twenty thousand inhabitants? It shows a 
certain amount of spirit or pig-headedness that one doesn’t often 
find unsubdued in small German Royalties of over forty. It is to 
be hoped he will write his memoirs as Crown Prince sometime. 
If they were fairly well put together they ought to make the 
book of—well, of the week, certainly.” 

“He'd need a smartish collaborator, I’m thinking,” Ilmenau 
put in, “there isn’t much of the literary man about him. 
Bradshaw's about the only book he’s looked into since he left 
Bonn.” 

(Uncle Boleslas shuddered.) 

“ Grifin Osten might perhaps lend him a hand if one suggested 
it,” he went on. “She distinguished herself once before as a 
biographer. Perhaps you know her book on Prince Albrecht’s 
mother—‘ The Life of the Grand Duchess Eudoxia?’ I, haven’t 
read it myself, it goes without sayiag, but from what I hear I 
should judge she kept her best stories for private circulation. If 
she’d added a chapter on the son now, and worked into it some of 
those tasty stories she used to tell you ladies, she might have 
made a rare big thing out of that book, eh, Randow?” 

Miss De Freyne did not catch the Count’s reply, but it seemed 
to her distinctly curt. 

Ilmenau only laughed, and shrugged his powerful shoulders. 
Nevertheless he allowed the subject to drop. He had evidently 
been given to understand that, to Randow’s thinking, there 
were topics in better taste than that of the peculiarities of the 
gentleman who might shortly, through the inscrutable decree 
of Providence, be called to rule over them. 

“The horse I rode here was a bit blown when I left him,” he 
said, as they passed into the drawing-room, “Can I get out this 
way to have a look at him?” 
2B 2 
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“T will go round to the stables with you,’ Miss De Freyne 
volunteered, “and you'll tell me what you think of the cob I was 
talking to you about. If you think she had better be slung, it 
may as well be done right away.” 











Cuapter III. 







































Tue stable-yard was all astir to-night. 

The news of the German’s arrival had spread like wildfire and 
brought all Wlodno and all the neighbourhood together to gape, 
and pry, and push, and exclaim. 

Pan Spiera from the inn, with his greasy caftan and still greasier 
side-curls, was dodging in and out amongst the groups like a busy 
sheep-dog, having failed to get anything satisfying out of Ilmenau’s 

Jager. 

That personage, in his trim suit of grey and green, was seated 
jauntily on the wall round the well, parrying the brazen missiles 
of the demoiselles Spiera when his master came in sight. 

The little weasel-faced pope, with a wife several sizes too big 
for him, and half-a-dozen consumptive children, had flocked across 
from their pokey cottage by the church, and there were young 
men and maidens, old men and children, and a sprinkling of old 
women too, all in their work-a-day blanket-cloth, and homespun 
ash-grey linen, plastered over with coarse worsted embroideries 
in red and black and green. Here and there a girl had added a 
gaudy head-cloth or a few straps of beads in glass or coloured 
pottery. One dandy had gone to the length of assuming his top- 
boots, usually reserved for Sundays and festivals, and here and ‘|| 
there, for the night was chilly, there was a sheepskin shuba—a i 
flea emporium. 4 

As Miss De Freyne and her companion made their way tothe 

- stables, some figure would detach itself from each group they 

passed and glide after them to dab a kiss on her wrist and whine J 

a Dobra noc ! 

She laughed to see Iimenau start when the first of these bare- 
footed apparitions came upon them. 

“It took me a long time to get used to it, too,” she said. “I 
remember how I used to jump the first summer I spent in 
Hungary each time one of those superb copper-coloured peasants 
swung past me without warning. I used to live in a chronic 
state of wonderment and admiration in that land of sand and 
hot things.” 

“Fiery beggars those Magyars, aren’t they ?” 
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“Fiery beggars, fiery nobles, fiery poets, fiery horses, fiery 
dishes, fiery wines! I felt as if nothing short of a summer at the 
Pole would ever get my temperature right again after my stay 
there.” 

“You managed to pick up a belt worth having, anyhow.” 

It was a fine specimen of old Hungarian bijouterie—a medley 
of ruby and turquoise set in half-a-dozen different metals. Ilmenau 
had been eyeing it more than once during dinner. 

She unclasped and held it out for his closer inspection. 

“TI bought it of an Armenian water-carrier once long ago in 
Kronstadt with my last ten Guldens; I as little suspected its 
value as he did.” 

“He'd stolen it, of course.” 

“Of course.” 

Ilmenau handed it back grunting something about its being the 
finest he had seen. He had bought odds and ends of that kind of 
thing himself, he said. He had standing orders, in fact, from a 
woman in England to pick up anything of the kind that he 
happened to hit upon whenever he went to Hungary. 

“Then after she’s tired of the things she slangs me,” he added 
with a shy grin. “Says I’m always taken in and I’m only fit to 
thrash a dog or sack a groom.” 

As he spoke, his fingers moved mechanically to an object he 
wore on his left wrist. 

She had noticed it during dinner. It was a massive gold 
medallion, held in place by a stout curb. 

“So it’s the image of that thankless jade that he carries about in 
that imposing museum there,” she reflected. ‘Fancy a man with 
a nose like that indulging in romance and bracelets.” 

She saw a good deal of that museum in the course of the next 
half-hour, for Ilmenau decided at the first glance that it was high 
time the cob was slung, and straightway rolled up his sleeves and 
worked himself black in the face over the operation, while Hans 
the Jiger and Randow’s man and the entire stable personnel, 
reinforced by the little ferret-faced pope and Pan Spiera from the 
inn, scurried round and butted each other busily in the stomach, 
and trod on each other’s toes and undid each other’s work and 
cursed each other steadily under their breath in many strange 
tongues. 

Savonarola, the monkey, occupied a seat in the loft overhead 
and followed the operations with marked interest. When he 
thought of it he aimed at the pope’s neck with pop-corns. 

“ The girl’s more use than the blessed lot of them put together,” 
Ilmenau concluded when he had earnestly enjoined his own man 
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under his breath to go to the devil and Miss De Freyne had 
graciously thanked and dismissed the rest. 

Then they washed their hands amicably together in a stable 
bucket, the young lady, who explained that she was superstitious, 
having first taken the precaution to make the sign of the cross in 
the water. 

“ Queer little place Kronstadt, isn’t it? What on earth took 
you there?” he asked abruptly when they were once more in 
the open. 

“Necessity,” she said tersely. Thon she laughed and proceeded 
to detail. “It was years ago when I wrote more and better than 
I do now, only people hadn’t found it out yet, you see, and I 
began to believe then they never would. So I went one day toa 
bureau de placement in Paris and asked them to get me away as 
soon and as far as possible. I’d been through my little bit of 
hell just then and left my ideas behind for the time being.” 

“T believe you,” he thought, as he held the match for her to 
relight her cigarette. “There’s just a piquant whiff of sulphur 
about you still that’s not unpalatable by a long way. Lord, 
what a face it is!” 

“So Kronstadt was the farthest they could send you?” 

* Yes, on that short notice at least. They wanted somebody, 
so they;said, to teach English to the daughters of a wealthy 
Greek merchant in Bucharest. Three thousand francs a year, 
princely presents and no protracted parleying. They, the bureau 
people, had plein pouvoir. I might start for Vienna that very 
night if I liked. All further particulars were to be furnished by 
their branch—their correspondent, so they called it—in Vienna. 
I started three hours later by the cheap night train for Strassburg. 
I muddled through Germany in a sort of dream. I lost every 
train but those I ought not to have caught, and should probably 
have been careering about Bavaria to this day but for the timely 

‘intervention of an elderly Scotchman who took me in hand at 
Nuremburg. He was travelling in the interests of wringing 
machines, I remember.” 

“ Did he put you with his samples ? ” 

“ No, he seemed to bother very little about them. ‘Look after 
your ticket and your trunk’ll look after itself, was the motto he 
recommended to me for use on the Continent. He was not an 
aggressively jocular old gentleman though. He had a great 
admiration for Sir Walter Besant, and in the course of conversa- 
tion, it came out that he was even more familiar with other less 
popular writers. He saw me safely to the agent's office in Vienna 
and. said: ‘ Good-bye, honey, and wherever ye go bear one thing 
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in mind, and that is that Schopenhauer’s nowt but an auld- 
fashioned jackass.’ I am greatly indebted to that canny old Scot. 
I might have been years finding that out for myself. We have never 
lost sight of each other. I dedicated to him a little study I once 
made to please Cardinal Zolkowska on Erasmus of Rotterdam, and 
he means to repay the compliment with his big book on currency 
that will be ready in a year or two and that nobody will under- 
stand but half-a-dozen Anglo-Indian fogies who will wrangle over 
it in their particular corners of clubland. He has parted com- 
pany with the wringing machines now and got a little house off 
Richmond Green and his money snugly placed in Madame 
Tussaud’s. 

“ However, to go back to my story! The agent in Vienna was 
a plausible little Semite with a smart flat in the Graben, half-a- 
dozen under-paid girl-clerks, and a shabby husband to superintend 
the machinery. Her name was Frau Hermine Dollinger, and she 
cut a very fine figure in one of the middle layers of Jewish society 
in Vienna, I believe. 

“Tt was my French hat that procured me the entrée to her 
private apartments. Very few of her clients have had that 
honour. Many of them positively doubt her existence, believe 
the shabby husband to be trading under his late wife’s name. 
Great mistake. Frau Hermine only showed face on supreme 
occasions and now and then in the law courts, but she worked the 
puppets with a firm hand from her boudoir while she concocted 
her finery. She tried on my hat and professed herself singularly 
‘ébrise’ of me, and I firmly believe she would have detained me 
there as a boarder till she had copied my entire wardrobe if I had 
shown myself a whit less determined to push on to my Greeks. 
The facts her books furnished about them could hardly be said to 
tally with what I had been told in Paris. For one thing, they 
had left Bucharest and taken a villain Kronstadt for a year. The 
other discrepancies I didn’t allow to trouble me, and one of 
Dollinger’s clerks saw me off from the station up in the Mariahilf 
quarter that same afternoon. 

“For twenty-four more hours I was whirled eastward through 
Hungary in an overheated second-class carriage. When I 
managed to keep awake long enough to thaw a peep-hole with 
my finger tip on the frozen pane, there was always the same 
endless white monotony scudding past. Always the same queer 
villages snugging down in the snow, the same rough little sledges 
drawn by oxen powdered with rime waiting at the level-crossings 
and the same bundles of dirty sheep-skin standing beside them in 
jack-boots. When I got a window opened at last and sniffed the 
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cutting air and remembered that Schopenhauer was ‘ nowt but an 
auld-fashioned jackass’ after all, I felt—well, as I hope every 
poor wretch feels once at least in his life.” 

“T know,” Ilmenau grunted, with an approving nod. “TI felt 
like that myself once. It was the first night they took me on at 
the Bierhalle in Chicago. Iwas waiter there for twodays. Then 
I got the sack. They’dhad complaints about my manners, Let’s 
have the Greeks first.” 

“Sure my rigmarole doesn’t bore you?” 

“ Certain.” 

“Well, nobody came forward to claim me when our train 
loitered complacently into Kronstadt just one hour and three 
quarters late. A herd of peasants were railed off like sheep at 
one end of the platform to wait for the truck that was to take 
them home from market to their respective villages. They looked 
as if the sheep-skin of generations had entered into their soul. 
The sight of me set them all bleating and pushing. Other sheep- 
skins and a sprinkling of more refined skins, that had arrived 
with me, had tucked their bulk into little nutshells of sledges and 
spun away in the sunshine before the scrimmage for me and my 
belongings had raged itself out between the drivers on the sledge 
rank, 

“The personage who eventually bore me off, I remember, wore 
a high turban of black lamb-skin, and a pair of gold earrings. 
He displayed all his dazzling fangs, and nodded with much 
intelligence when I showed him the slip of paper setting forth 
my destination in Herr Dollinger’s best copper-plate. The rascal 
drove me about the town for an hour, and then got a passing 
officer to tell me in German how truly sorry he was, but he had 
never been taught to read ‘Geschriebenes.’ Some other passer- 
by, who had stopped to see the fun, pointed out where the Greeks 
lived. It was a bran new villa towering on the mountain-side just 
above us. It looked as if it had been spirited there from Chatou, 
or Le Vésinet, and was aghast to find itself on that pine-clad 
scarp with the little old brown town, that had seen some rare 
funny sights in its time, cowering below it. 

“ No sledge could possibly be got up there. 

“My luggage was taken out and a tawdry hussar who happened 
to be passing and my Armenian water-carrier—the same who sold 
me the belt—were pressed into the service. i 

“When we reached the villa all the doors and windows stood 
hospitably open, though Réaumur said it was something like 20° 
below Zero. | 


“On the terrace, a stout lady in a muslin camisole and a jagged 
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silk petticoat, and with a gaping gash on one cheek, was taking 
an airing in the snow. 

“She had lost one of her Turkish slippers, those gold-em- 
broidered babouches, or whatever you call them, and there seemed 
little likelihood of her finding it again till she had slept off the 
effects of her last carousal.” 

“She was drank?” 

“Always. All the fortnight I was there. The husband kept 
her company. In appearance he was superb—a regular Ouida- 
esque Russian nobleman. Evidently he had married into the 
very dregs of humanity. The woman might have sat for Wiertz 
—a bloated, apoplectic virago, unwashed, invariably half-dressed 
and reeking of vice from every pore.” 

“And they fought, of course?” 

“Oh dear, no! A more perfect undorstanding never existed 
between any couple, seeing they had only one idea between them 
and that was absinthe.” 

“Lord, what a scrape! And what about the children ?” 

“Oh, there were none. That is, one was married and the other 
at school in Paris. When I came to think of it, the entries in 
the agent’s books didn’t seem very recent. Maybe that monsieur, 
in a semi-sober fit, had really applied to them for somebody to 
look after the girl in her last holidays. What is more likely, is, 
that they were entries of years’ standing.” 

“And you mean to say the brutes didn’t even expect 
you?” 

“No. A letter and telegram from Dollinger were frozen into 
the letter-box. The key was lost, but I got leave to break it 
open. The letter stated that she had, after much difficulty, 
secured the services of a ‘ jeune personne admirably fitted to meet 
their requirements, and unless she had orders to the contrary 
would forward the same without delay.’ 

“The wire I had seen.sent off myself. It merely named the 
train I was to arrive by.” 

“Gad, if I wouldn’t have had the lot transported for life! 
What did you do?” 

She shrugged her shoulders, 

“TI could do nothing. I had no money. The consul in Pest 
sent me a few Guldens to take me back there, and the address of a 
‘Home,’ where I arrived late on Christmas Eve and was accom- 
modated with a temporary bed in a dormitory where one German 
governess and four Swiss bonnes were down with influenza.” 

“ Pechvogel !” 
She laughed, but his solemnity was not to be shaken, 
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“ And what sort of a fortnight did you spend after all with that 
delectable couple ?” 

“Oh, not so bad. They turned me and my trunks loose in an 
empty room on the ground floor where they stored the winter’s 
supply of potatoes, and apparently forgot my very existence. A 
brawny Magyar brought in an armful of bedding and flung it 
down in one corner and proceeded to make such a fire in the gim- 
crack iron stove that I was kept awake most of the night 
by the sound of the potatoes sprouting. I baked a few for 
my supper. I got to be very thankful that I had been quartered 
on those potatoes before I left, for regular meals, or even irregular 
for that matter, were practically unknown in the establishment. 
There was a chef certainly, but he drank worst of all. He and 
madame quarrelled a good deal. I believe he was the author of 
that gash on her cheek.” 

“And you couldn’t feed in the town I suppose, having spent 
your last ten Guldens on the belt ?” 

“ With true British improvidence, eh? I hadn’t enough money 
to get me out of my scrape, you see, so the next best thing to be 
done was to keep up my spirits while it lasted; and gew-gaws, 
I am thankful to say, have always had the happiest possible 
influence on my spirits.” 

“ Better than that drivelling old joker Schopenhauer, eh ?” 

“ Rather.” 

He watched her amusedly while she lit another cigarette. 

It was not easy to picture this type of dainty distinction, this 
stately damsel who was clothed like a young empress, herding 
with Swiss bonnes, travelling at the expense of the consulate, and 
supping off baked potatoes. 

When they reached the terrace he wheeled round again 
suddenly. 

“It’s time we had another look at that cob.” 


Cuapter LY, 


Inmenav spent another half-hour with his patient in the stables. 

He and his hatchet-faced Jiger had treated a similar case with 
results that left nothing to be desired not two months before, he 
gave Miss De Freyne to understand. The mare would be as well 
as ever she was in a week. Master and man were plainly absorbed 
in her symptoms. 

They crept under her, and peered over her, and stood and 
scowled at her in unbroken silence. Then followed an inter- 
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change of nods and unintelligible grunts and growls anent her 
clothing and bandages. Then more creeping and peeping and 
ducking and peering, and more silence and more growls. 

The lady watched them in undisguised admiration. She had 
never fully realised till that moment what it is not to have been 
born “ horsey.” 

The mare reminded both him and his man, Ilmenau told her, 
of an old favourite of Prince Albrecht’s, one that his nephew, the 
Crown Prince of Thuringia, who was bidding fair to be as great a 
scapegrace as his notorious uncle, had been unlucky enough to 
kill some two years ago, when the owner was en vacances in the 
States. 

“ Poor Prince Albrecht!” she said with light compassion. “TI 
daresay he felt it more than if half his royal kinsfolk had met 
their appointed Ravachols and Sipidos.” 

“You bet he did!” he agreed with a ring of conviction that 
made her laugh outright. 

This man evidently knew the Prince well. 

“Do you know,” she said gravely, when they had paced half 
the length of the stable yard in silence, “there are few people 
living whom I believe are more to be pitied than that poor butt 
of a prince. You would be quite amused, I daresay, if you knew 
what a lot of my spare thoughts he occupies.” 

He darted an ugly look at her from under his shaggy yellow 
brows, but she did not happen to be watching the effect of her 
speech, 

“Td very much like to know how you account for it?” he 
sneered, 

The tone was unmistakable. It made her look up at once. 

“T beg your pardon. I had quite forgotten for the moment 
that you were a friend of his.” 

“ Blest if I ever said I was!” 

“T understood so, at least. It was very stupid of me to expect 
you to discuss him with a stranger.” 

“Qh, not a bit! I’m used to it. Strangers always tackle 
me about him the minute it comes out that I’m a Geissen man. 

“ How sick you must get of the subject!” 

“Never. I do assure you there’s nothing I enjoy more. I’d be 
real sorry to miss hearin’ how you account for this uncommon 
sympathy of yours. Do tell me, Miss De Freyne, or I'll, go to 
bed blessing my clumsiness for cuttin’ in as I did just when you 
were warming up. Please.” 

“JT think,” she said, as she tapped the ash meditatively off her 
cigarette, “that it springs from a fellow feeling. I know—I am 
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perfectly certain that Prince Albrecht and myself are birds of a 
feather ”—— 

“Good Lord!” 

She laughed at the face he pulled. 

“ Yes, I mean it.” 

“That's evident. It’s a bit of a staggerer, though, to a chap 
who knows him.” 

“ But you don’t know me.” 

“That's so. Let’s have it, please.” 

“ From all I hear I should imagine he is what you called me 
just now, a Pechvyogel. Cranky old Dame Fate, just to gratify 
some whim of her own, played tricks with us both when we were 
barely fledged, and the result is that we are both strangers among 
our own kind.” 

“ Don’t follow you.” 

“You will presently. Nature, I am certain, intended poor 
Prince Albrecht for »—— 

“How would it be,” he interrupted, “if we were to drop the 
‘poor?’ I do believe I’m really a neurotic sort of chap at the 
bottom, though you mightn’t think it, perhaps, to look at me, and 
I assure you the way everybody bastes him with ‘poor’ and 
‘wretched’ and ‘ miserable’ each time his name crops up, sort of 
get’s on to one’s nerves, don’t y'know ?” 

“Quite. I have lively sympathy with your particular form of 
nervous trouble. To some extent I suffer from it myself. There 
are certain adjectives that have got to be associated with my 
own name in much the same way. Nature, I was going to say, 
intended Prince Albrecht for nothing but a common, tough, 
perky little sparrow, but Fate took it into her head to spoil the 
job by smudging him with tar and flinging a handful of odds and 
ends of grandeur at him, till the poor little chap got so hampered 
and flurried and scared that he has done nothing but flounder 
headlong into mischief and scrapes ever since. The grand old 
eagle that hatched him by mistake vented her rage and her 
disappointment in many a stinging peck, if all accounts are to be 
believed, and all the swell, big birds that had to take their cue 
from her let him feel their beaks, too, now and then, you may be 
sure. Among the sparrows, I expect, he really fared worse still, 
if the truth were only known. These common birds are apt to 
be greedy and pushing. He is not a fool by a long way, I believe, 
s0 no doubt he is shrewd enough to know that they only flock 
about him for what they can get. Oh, the sparrows must have 
made him bleed and wince many a time.” 

Ilmenau was staring straight before him with a very queer 
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gleam in his eyes. “ She hits things off uncommon neatly, this 
Pechvogel, by Jove!” 

“ With me,” she went on, “ Fate played pretty much the same 
trick. I belonged, by rights, to the—well, not exactly to the 
eagles, but anyhow to the pheasants, we will say, and she chivied 
me away to shift for myself among the motley crowd out on the 
common long before I was a match for them. That crowd and I 
didn’t take kindly to each other either, I can assure you. Little 
Sparrow-Albrecht of Geissen could hardly have come in for more 
pecks and tweaks and hustling in the eagle’s nest than the 
scragey, hungry little pheasant did out there in the open, where 
food and shelter were scarce. 

“Presently Fate thought fit to hustle me back among the 
pheasants again, and then I had a taste of what I presume Prince 
Albrecht goes through when he has to spend a few days with his 
kinsfolk at Potsdam and Zarskoje Selo.” 

He eyed her sideways and shook his head with a disbelieving 
grin. 

“Should never have thought you were the kind to get many 
pecks,” he grunted. “I know eagles, as you call ’em, by the 
dozen that would cut a rummy figure by the side of you.” 

“Perhaps so, now. My pheasant breed is more apparent, I 
daresay, than it used to be. The habits I got into at the duck- 
pond and the trough are wearing off.” 

Ilmenau thought they must be. He, for his part, had 
noticed none. He would never have mistaken the breed of this 
proud young pheasant, not even if he had come upon her up to 
her neck in the trough. 

The best plan, so far as he could see, he said, would be for all 
the unlucky fledglings that Fate had a spite against to flock 
together and defy her. 

Miss De Freyne shook her head. 

“That would never do, It would be the medley of the goose 
common over again.” 

“ Prince Albrecht and myself—to go no further for an instance 
—would be certain to ruffle up and peck each other’s eyes out 
right away if we happened to come into close enough quarters.” 

“ You think so?” 

“Without a doubt. From a distance I contrive to surround 
him with quite a pretty hazy halo, But if I were to find myself 
really face to face with him sometime ”—— 

“It would be what price the halo, eh?” 

, “Quite so, I should probably find him a gross, uninteresting 
oor.” 
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“ He’s all that.” 

“People who are in a position to know say he drinks ””"—— 

“'That’s so.” 

“ And is only happy in low company.” 

“N——no. That’s the mischief. Tho sparrows, and jays, and 
crows, and such-like rabble and riff-raff don’t content him alto- 
gether. I’ve known the brute have the cheek to pass an un- 
common pleasant evening in company that you'd hardly call low, 
Miss De Freyne.” 

“Really? Because Grifin Osten—and her opinion ought to be 
worth something, you know—says he is always so miserably ill- 
at-ease among women of his own station. She declares that if he 
ever marries at all it will be a barmaid or a ballet-girl, or a 
daughter of one of his jockeys. His mother lived in perpetual 
dread of something of the kind, she says.” 

“So I’ve been told.” 

“The Grand Duke’s party in Geissen go so far as to credit him 
with a coloured wife somewhere out west, don’t they? Live in 
hourly expectation of her arriving with a family of six to demand 
her rights.” 

Ilmenau seemed to find the picture deliriously amusing. His 
powerful shoulders shook with suppressed laughter. 

“Do you know,” Miss De Freyne said gravely, “the best thing 
he could do, after all, would be to make short work of his prospects 
of grand duchies and kingdoms by marrying into some honest 
prize-fighter’s family. I’m not the only person, by a long way, 
who would admire his spirit if he did.” 

“T thought you did that anyhow,” he said sharply. “You 
said something rather flattering at dinner about his pluck in not 
letting himself be badgered into stagnation at Geissen.” 

She made a little grimace. 

“Tf you come to sift it to the bottom,” she said, “all that he 
has done so far really doesn’t amount to anything so very 
laudable. He has annoyed his family by risking his neck and 
fracturing half the bones in his body in steeplechases and polo- 
matches, but I don’t know that that is a conclusive proof of the 
presence of great moral grit, do you think so yourself, now ?” 

“ You'll think more of his ‘ grit’ when he marries the coloured 
lady or the barmaid, I suppose ? ” 

“Oh, immeasurably more than if he lets himself in for some 
Grand-Ducal Highness with twenty-one baptismal names, a dot 
of twenty thousand marks (that’s about the regulation sum in 
German houses of any standing, isn’t it? ) and a growing passion 
for Pilsener beer, as I am afraid he will do after all, poor”»—— 
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She bit her lip and glanced at him with dancing eyes to see 
the effect of the offending adjective, but he had not noticed it. 

“ No, he won’t,” he said with the air of a man who knows 
what he is talking about. “I know the woman he'll marry. 
She’s neither a Grand-Ducal Highness nor a barmaid.” 

She looked up sharply, but before she could decide whether his 
tone was intended to challenge inquiry or not there was a 
diversion. 

An unkempt, yellow stable-cat that had been pelting after 
them on three legs, dashed up and dealt the Dachs twins a doft 
cuff that sent them squealing to the mighty Dane for protection. 

“Umberto,” Miss De Freyne said with deep reproach, “ what 
do you mean by making such an exhibition?” 

“Now this really is a nasty contretemps,” she reflected inwardly. 
“To be as ugly as this poor wretched man is is bad enough in 
itself in all conscience, without stumbling unprepared upon your 
double. That’s who he’s like, of course! It has been bothering 
me all this time.” 

“This,” she explained aloud, “is Umberto-Kaniero-Varlo- 
Emanuele—and so on, and soon! We called him after the poor 
King of Italy on account of his superior moustache. There! 
Look at it!” 

“He’s more like me, being reddish,” he said drily. “I wonder 
you don’t see it. But perhaps you do. (a vous saute au yeu. 
What’s become of his foot? Been in the wars?” 

“ Only a duel with that gamey old bull-dog of Prince Boleslas’s, 
I’m afraid,” she said, discreetly ignoring the question of resem- 
blance. “Oh, keep that frightful stump of yours out of sight, 
sir, do you hear!” 

Umberto, having fairly routed the Dachs puppies and their 
escort, had taken to hobbling round Miss De Freyne, well-nigh 
horizontal with ecstacy and exultation, his tail straight as a dart, 
scrubbing his mangey back against her skirts while he thrummed 
the unvarying love-song of his kind. 

Ilmenau watched the little play with grave interest. 

“He'll spoil your frock for you in a minute,” he said warningly, 
“and that would be a rare pity. It’s the jolliest frock I ever 
set eyes on, bar none.” 

(He was getting on, and no mistake! ) 

“It’s a Doucet,” Miss De Freyne explained, still intent on 
Umberto. 

“Eh? <A what-did-you-say ?” 

“A Doucet,” 

He laughed as if he thought that a fine joke. 
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The lady looked up quickly and with some temper. 

“Oh, come! You'll never pull my leg to that length. 
Nothing’ll persuade me that’s anything but a common or garden 
stable cat, and rare and ugly at that too!” 

“There is a misunderstanding somewhere, I think, What did 
you think I said ?” 

“What did you just call him?” 

“Him? Nothing! I understood you were admiring my 
dress, and I told you it came from Doucet.” 

“Oh, I see. And I thought Doucet was some swagger Polish 
breed of cats, and you were trying to foist him off "—— 

( Where could the man have lived ? ) 

He watched the flirtation amusedly for another minute. 

“Seems his Majesty’s hard hit too,” was his inward comment, 
as they moved away. “Make the most of your time, old chap, 
for I'll take jolly good care she doesn’t touch the likes of you 
with a barge-pole when once she’s mine.” 


(To be continued.) 





